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The  death  of  Job  Fish,  recorded  on  a later 
page,  has  removed  the  fine  personality  of  one 
who  for  53  years  of  active  teaching 
ONE  and  94  years  of  life  embodied  in  a 
LIFE  neighboring  community  the  finest 
ideals  of  education  and  integrity  of 
character.  For  more  than  a thousand  stu- 
dents he  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  life 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit.  Such  service 
cannot  end.  Diffused  through  his  own  tal- 
ented family  and  through  the  lives  of  his 
many  students  his  influence  goes  on. 

And  yet  how  soon  will  that  influence  lose  its 
identity!  Job  Fish  founded  no  school;  no 
building  is  inscribed  to  him;  no  college  per- 
petuates his  name;  no  body  of  colleagues  and 
students  carry  on  his  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. 

Only  through  some  kind  of  institution  can  a 
person  who  is  not  a creative  genius  perpetuate 
his  influence  and  immortalize  his  personality. 


While  the  spirit  of  a man  continues,  his 
entire  body,  we  are  told,  renews  itself  every 
seven  years.  But  while  the 
A human  body  keeps  its  form 

CORPORATE  and  essential  aspect,  a college 
LIFE  may  change  as  well  as  renew 

its  appearance.  Although  it 
may  take  more  than  seven  years  to  alter  the 
looks  of  a campus,  few  realize  the  process  of 
growth  from  year  to  year. 

Judge  D.  J.  Nye  pointed  out  recently  that 
not  a single  college  building  which  was  in  use 
when  he  entered  Oberlin  stands  today,  and 
that  the  entire  equipment  of  the  college  has 
been  acquired  in  his  memory. 

Why  then  should  we  assume  that  the  physi- 
cal appearance  of  the  college  is  fixed?  The 
college  of  1970  should  be  as  far  beyond  the 
imagination  of  today  as  our  present  campus 
is  beyond  that  of  1870. 

But  while  the  buildings  are  thrown  aside  and 
new  ones  built,  the  spirit  remains.  It  will  not 
die.  It  is  a “ building,  immortal,  not  made  by 
hands.”  In  that  too  we  can  have  our  part  and 
gain  our  small  share  of  immortality. 


A piece  of  the  old  Ladies’  Hall  which,  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  survived  the  fire, 
and  a skating  rink  originally 
THE  costing  $2,500  have  served 

WOMEN’S  now  for  a score  of  years  as 

GYMNASIUM  the  total  equipment  for  the 
physical  education  depart- 
ment of  a thousand  girls  each  year.  The  high 
grade  of  instruction  and  the  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  those  graduates  who  continued  in  phys- 
ical education  work  are  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  education  does  not  depend  primarily  on 
equipment.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
the  department  and  the  girls  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege deserve,  and  should  have  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  a complete  and  adequate 
equipment  in  the  form  of  a new  gymnasium 
built  within  easy  reach  of  their  fields.  Even 
for  adequate  work  in  the  physical  education 
major,  such  an  equipment  is  indispensable, 
but  for  the  thousand  girls  whose  very  health 
depends  upon  adequate  recreation  and  super- 
vised exercise,  the  need  is  even  more  passing. 
We  owe  it  to  the  women  of  Oberlin  College 
to  make  this  building  the  next  forward  step 
in  the  advance  of  Oberlin  College. 


Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  has  returned  from 
Lakeside  Hospital  and  is  convalescing  at  his 
home.  Although  the  operation  has  relieved  him 
from  the  chronic  appendicitis  from  which  he 
has  suffered  for  many  years,  his  complete  re- 
covery will  necessarily  be  slow.  On  doctor’s 
orders  he  has  given  up  his  teaching  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  AVager  hopes  to 
resume  his  page  with  the  May  issue. 


The  Conservatory  number  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  has  been  postponed  until  May,  due 
to  the  recent  illness  of  Doctor  Edward  Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Dickinson  is  preparing  a historical 
sketch  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
servatory, which  will  fill  a sixteen-page  supple- 
ment. If  you  wish  extra  copies  of  both  the 
May  number  and  the  supplement  please  order 
in  advance — 25  cents  for  both. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


) 


Non  Omnis  Moriar 


Into  the  fabric  of  my  life 
Thy  life  is  twined; 

Within  my  heart’s  most  secret  place 
Thy  heart  enshrined; 

The  thought  that  strikes  along  my  brain 
Is  from  thy  mind. 


So  shall  it  be  when  thou  art  gone 
Into  the  dark. 

Amid  the  embers  of  my  life 
Thy  spirit’s  spark 

Shall  glow,  and  I shall  hear  thy  thought, 
Listen,  and  mark. 


Reprinted  by 
November,  1915. 


courtesy  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which  the  poem  was  published  in 
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Physical  Education  for  Women:  Its  Origin  and  Development 

at  Oberlin 

Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91,  Professor  Emeritus 


During  the  two  decades  following  the  Civil 
War  this  country  was  aglow  with  new 
thoughts  and  endeavors,  and  among  other 
things  it  was  seeing  clearly,  for  the  first 
time,  its  need  of  systematic  physical  culture. 
Much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  war,  with 
its  experience  of  open-air  life  and  military 
drill,  and  its  demonstration  of  the  connection 
between  physical  condition  and  endurance. 
After  the  war  came  a cry  for  military  “pre- 
paredness.” Many  colleges  drilled  their 
students  and  put  them  into  uniform.  Army 
officers  were  detailed  for  their  training.  Re- 
turned soldiers  drilled  squads  of  young  fellows 
from  shops  or  high  schools.  But  military 
training,  and  also  the  heavy  gymnastics  in- 
troduced into  American  colleges  by  German 
teachers,  were  adapted  only  to  men,  and  men 
in  the  prime  of  their  vigor. 

It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  to  call 
general  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  exer- 
cises were  suited  only  to  the  class  that  least 
needed  systematic  physical  training,  and  did 
nothing  to  meet  the  far  greater  needs  of  sed- 
entary men,  men  out  of  condition,  and,  es- 
pecially, the  needs  of  women.  Dr.  Leonard 
quotes  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson’s  play- 
ful remark,  “Dr.  Winship  had  done  all  that 
was  needed  in  apostleship  of  severe  exercises, 
and  there  was  wanting  some  man  with  a mild- 
er hobby,  perfectly  safe  for  a lady  to  drive. 
The  fates  provided  that  too,  in  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.” 
However,  subsequent  experience  has  amply 
justified  the  fundamental  principle  of  Dr. 
Lewis.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the 
purpose  of  physical  training  is  not  to  make 
muscular  marvels  out  of  those  already  strong 
and  active,  but  to  give  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  an  education  which  will  enable  every 
individual  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  his 
powers  in  the  business  of  living.  The  history 
of  the  "apostle  of  severe  exercises”  may  have 
pointed  a moral  which  he  never  intended.  Dr. 
Winship  began  his  public  career  with  a lecture 
on  physical  training  and  an  exhibition  of 
heavy  lifting.  He  died  of  heart  disease,  at 
the  age  of  42.  The  “milder  hobby”  turned 
out  to  be  the  better  "general  purpose  horse.” 
It  was  time  to  consider  the  health  of  women. 
These  decades  saw  the  passing  of  the  good 


old  days  of  farmhouse  life,  with  home  gymnas- 
tics for  every  woman,  of  a fairly  strenuous 
type.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  pass  from 
open  fire  to  air-tight  stoves,  from  cheese-mak- 
ing in  great  kitchens  to  study  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  from  country  to  city  life,  this  was  a 
period  of  concentrated  absurdities  in  dress. 
Women’s  dress  was  extraordinarily  difficult  of 
construction,  inconvenient,  unhygienic.  No 
normal  girl  of  today  can  wear  her  grandmoth- 
er’s belts  and  bodices.  For  a considerable 
period  every  street  dress  had  a train;  teach- 
ers dragged  superfluous  yards  of  material 
about  the  schoolroom  floor,  then  toiled  pa- 
tiently through  their  evenings  and  Saturdays, 
striving  to  cleanse  away  the  dust  and  inci- 
dental germs.  I myself  witnessed  the  puzzled 
discomfiture  of  the  leader  of  a county  teach- 
ers’ institute,  when  he  tried  to  vary  the  dry 
routine  of  instruction  with  some  simple  exr 
ercises,  and  could  evoke  no  response  to  “Arms 
sideways — stretch!  Arms  up — stretch!”  The 
reason  was  that  those  pretty  new  frocks  made 
ready  for  the  city  and  the  institute  would 
have  been  wrenched  and  torn.  Perhaps,  when 
we  finally  sum  up  the  benefits  that  physical 
education  has  bestowed  upon  women,  we  shall 
find  that  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  it  has 
produced  generations  of  girls  who  spend  sev- 
eral hours  each  week  in  gymnasium  suits,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  free  from  needless  tram- 
mels. 

One  cannot  read  the  literature  of  the  middle 
Victorian  period  without  noting  the  prevalence 
of  sickly  women.  Hale  old  women  of  the 
earlier  day  saw  their  daughters  fail  in  what 
should  have  been  their  prime.  The  new  activ- 
ities that  were  opening  to  women  came  in  for 
blame  and  protest.  Alarmists  cried  “Halt!” 
to  forces  that  will  never  halt  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  ages.  They  besought  wom- 
en ever  to  remember  the  frailty  of  their  or- 
ganization, and  devised  courses  of  study  and 
modes  of  life  as  for  semi-invalids.  Then 
while  the  air  resounded  with  the  slogans  of 
caution  and  negation,  the  fates  again  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a new  steed,  this  time  no 
“mild  hobby,  perfectly  safe  for  a lady  to  drive” 
but  a prancing  charger,  which  she  mounted, 
and  dashed  joyfully  away. 
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In  other  words,  the  physical  redemption  of 
women  came,  not  through  inhibitions,  but 
through  the  opening  of  new  opportunities. 
These  were  decades  of  vast  and  most  signifi- 
cent  changes  in  the  possibilities  of  a woman’s 
life.  They  saw  the  establishment  of  women’s 
colleges,  the  opening  of  equal  opportunities  in 
state  universities,  a great  broadening  of  privil- 
ege in  her  chosen  vocation  of  teaching,  the 
opening  of  other  occupations,  training  in  or- 
ganization and  in  civic  spirit  through  the 
temperance  revival.  There  came  to  women  a 
new  fullness  of  life — the  will  to  be  healthy, 
when  there  was  so  much  to  do  and  to  enjoy; 
among  the  generous  and  the  far-sighted  there 
was  a burning  desire  to  he'p  other  women  into 
the  better  way. 

There  were  two  such  women  in  the  same 
town  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  elder, 
Miss  Julia  Dickinson,  had  in  her  Sunday 
school  class  a girl  named  Delphine  Hanna,  in 
whom  she  saw  the  will  and  the  power  to  make 
paths  for  others  to  follow.  Miss  Hanna  saw 
the  need  and  the  opportunity.  She  had  be- 
gun in  the  conventional  way,  with  a course 
leading  to  general  teaching.  She  taught  long 
enough  to  know  the  appalling  need  for  better 
training  and  better  instruction  in  the  ways  of 
health  for  women.  Her  first  inspiration  came 
from  Dio  Lewis,  while  she  was  a pupil  in  his 
summer  school  at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  In  the 
fail  of  that  same  year  she  entered  the  Normal 
School  for  Physical  Training  conducted  by  Dr. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In 
the  fall  of  1885  she  came  to  Oberlin;  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  our  department  of 
physical  training  for  women. 

Some  may  wonder  that  the  course  for  wom- 
en was  established  first,  although  the  need 
for  men,  if  less  vital,  was  more  urgent  and 
better  appreciated.  Miss  Dickinson  did  this. 
The  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  were  then 
as  poor  in  money  as  they  were  rich  in  splendid 
youth.  They  did  what  they  could  to  meet  the 
new  demand  for  physical  exercise,  but  the 
quarters,  the  apparatus,  and  the  instruction 
they  could  provide  was  of  the  most  casual 
sort.  Few  of  them  could  consider  adding  a 
trained  instructor  to  the  faculty,  and  if  they 
had  tried  to  do  this  there  would  have  heen 
no  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  Miss  Dickin- 
son had  the  forward  vision;  she  saw  the  need, 
she  knew  the  woman,  and  she  offered  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Miss  Hanna  for  one  year  to  en- 
able the  college  to  make  the  experiment  of 


trained  direction.  Long  before  the  year  was 
over  no  one  on  the  faculty  would  have  thought 
of  suggesting  a step  backward.  At  first  Miss 
Hanna  served  the  men  as  well  as  the  women. 
She  conducted  training  classes  of  selected 
undergraduate  men,  who  in  turn  taught  the 
men  in  their  gymnasium.  Among  these  stud- 
ent teachers  were  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  dir- 
ector of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Col- 
umbia University,  and  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard  of 
Oberlin  College — a brilliant  trio,  even  then 
getting  the  vision  of  their  lifework. 

The  new  director  was  given  the  use  of  the 
room  which  still  forms  the  “small  floor"  of 
our  women’s  gymnasium.  It  has  a space  of 
less  than  1300  square  feet.  There  was  little 
else  to  begin  with.  Apparatus,  appliances  of 
all  sorts,  had  to  be  evolved,  and  the  means 
were  most  narrowly  limited.  Under  her  di- 
rection, the  college  carpenter  made  much  of 
the  early  equipment.  She  taught  him  how  to 
splice  the  ropes  for  the  pulley-weights,  and 
he  did  such  a good  job  that  some  of  these  old 
pulley-weights  are  still  in  use.  After  the  first 
three  months,  when  things  had  begun  to  take 
shape  and  system,  came  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  women’s  dormitory,  and  made  way 
for  Baldwin  and  Talcott.  The  south  wing, 
containing  the  gymnasium  floor,  was  saved, 
but  it  had  to  serve  as  a depository  for  the 
roscued  furniture — it  was  literally  packed  with 
heavy  movables.  There  is  a legend,  not  fully 
authenticated,  that  one  subsequent  task  was 
to  coFect  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  and  even 
detachable  portions  of  the  pulley  weights,  from 
the  surrounding  landscape.  A more  author- 
itative tradition  says  that  Miss  Hanna  found 
among  the  valuables  saved  and  stored  on  her 
premises  a dish  of  hash  with  a pair  of  shoes 
in  it.  The  second  story  lends  credence  to  the 
first,  for  both  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  volunteer  salvage  corps  acted,  in  some 
cases,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  first  year  was  interrupted 
by  a period  of  unspeakable  confusion. 

The  next  year  the  upper  floor  of  the  wing 
was  added  to  the  gymnasium.  Probably  the 
changes  that  followed  the  fire  made  this  pos- 
sible. Soon  came  the  installation  of  shower- 
baths,  dressing  rooms  and  lockers.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  old  wing  was  turned  into  offi- 
ces, and  rooms  for  rest,  study,  and  physical 
examinations.  These  were  fitted  up  with  a 
taste  and  attention  to  detail  that  made  the 
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The  Dormitory  and  Skating  Rink  which  have  served  1,000  women 
for  twenty  years  as  temporary  women's  gymnasium. 


simple  furnishing  wonderfully  attractive. 
During  the  year  1894  5 the  Rockefeller  skat'ng 
rink  was  built  west  of  the  gymnasium,  and  in 
1905-6  this  was  converted  into  a large  floor  for 
class  exercises,  affording  for  the  first  time  an 
adequate  space  for  this  purpose.  The  Oberlin 
women’s  gymnasium  is  a growth,  but  it  is 
also  a creation,  a triumph  of  mind,  rather 
than  money,  a monument  of  persistent  ingen- 
uity. 

Out-of-door  sports  for  women  had  their  cor- 
responding difficulties.  The  college  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a town,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  flat  and  uninteresting  for  walkers.  While 
the  indoor  work  was  progressing,  the  same  un- 
ceasing effort  was  developing  a'l  the  possibil- 
ities of  open-air  activities.  From  its  incep- 
tion, the  bicycle  was  encouraged  and  care- 
fully taught.  Tennis  courts  were  made,  and 
tennis  tournaments  were  the  first  intra-mural 
contests  among  the  girls.  Then  came  basket 
bail  courts  and  a hockey  field;  finally  out-of- 
door  baseball.  The  gymnasium  acquired  the 
use  of  a field  of  nearly  two  and  a half  acres, 
with  a house  which  was  fittingly  named  “Dick 
inson  Cottage”.  Lately  a large  tract  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  has  been  purchased 
and  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  department. 
Land  for  a “Physical  Education  Camp”  has 
been  purchased  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
It  includes  an  ample  lake  frontage,  and  some 
twelve  acres  of  forest  and  open  land  along 
the  shores  of  a creek. 


With  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
teachers,  with  her  own  growing  prestige  and 
success,  and  with  the  full  professional  train- 
ing with  which  she  supplemented  her  initial 
preparation,  it  -was  inevitable  that  Dr.  Hanna 
should  undertake  the  training  of  teachers  of 
physical  education.  From  her  second  year  to 
the  present  time  there  have  been  such  pupils 
in  the  women’s  gymnasium,  with  constant  im- 
provements in  their  curriculum,  until  now  the 
college  grants  its  first  degree  along  with  the 
diploma  of  the  department.  The  following  is 
a recent  report  of  its  graduates ; 

Of  306  graduates  only  four  have  died. 
There  have  been  eight  physicians,  five  grad- 
uate nurses,  and  four  deans  of  college  women. 
At  present  139  have  married — many  of  these 
after  notable  records  in  their  profession, — 29 
are  teaching  in  colleges,  38  in  high  schools, 
25  in  grade  schools,  26  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  five  in 
normal  schools.  Five  are  engaged  in  recrea- 
tion and  play  ground  work;  there  are  six  sup- 
ervisors of  physical  education,  and  two  in 
physiortherapeutic  work.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder are  engaged  in  further  study,  or  on 
the  mission  field,  or  have  entered  another 
Dusiness  or  profession.  A few  are  imperative- 
ly needed  in  their  homes,  where  their  training 
eminently  fits  them  to  care  for  disabled  rela- 
tives. 

No  one  need  stress  the  results  of  the  Oberlin 
courses  in  physical  education.  They  tell 
their  own  story. 
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Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women: 
Its  Needs  and  Plans 

Dr.  Helen  F.  Cochran,  ’06 


Those  who  do  not  realize  that  the  Women’s 
Gymnasium  is  being  used  to  its  capacity 
should  drop  in  about  four  o’clock  early  in  the 
winter  season.  A frequent  scene  is  about  as 
follows: — On  the  large  gymnasium  floor  is  a 
class  of  seventy  or  more.  Another  of  about 
forty  is  in  the  little  room.  A squad  of  some 
thirty  basketball  girls,  whose  practice  has 
been  squeezed  into  the  interval  between  the 
three  and  four  o’clock  classes,  is  lingering  to 
watch  the  class  or  dressing,  — and  another 
squad  in  the  gallery,  on  the  stairs  and  at  the 
end  of  the  room  is  difficult  to  keep  quiet,  for 
they  are  ready  to  dash  onto  the  floor  the 
minute  class  is  dismissed.  Some  girls  are 
practicing  in  the  hall  and  others  doing  the 
same  in  the  aisles  of  the  dressing  rooms.  Every 
seat  in  the  library  is  filled  and  a group  of 
eight  or  ten  girls  is  studying  in  the  recitation 
room.  The  office  hour  of  the  director  is  also 
at  this  time  and  the  waiting  room  is  frequently 
filled  with  girls  waiting  for  conference.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  find  one’s  way  through  the 
crowd. 

There  are  nearly  eleven  hundred  women 
now  enrolled  in  the  various  departments  of 
Oberlin  and  the  total  locker  capacity  of  the 
gymnasium  is  only  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  ten  of  these  having  been  put  into  odd 
corners  during  the  current  year.  The  enroll- 
ment in  credit  classes  in  the  gymnasium  aver- 
ages about  five  hundred  and  fifty,  which  leaves 
practically  no  provision  for  the  upper  class 
women,  whom  we  are  advising  and  urging  to 
take  regular  exercise. 

Our  present  schedule  of  credit  classes  ex- 
tends from  eight  in  the  morning  until  nine  in 
the  evening  with  two  classes  meeting  at  sev- 
eral periods  in  the  day.  These  include  re- 
quired courses  for  the  college  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  and  the  Conservatory  first  year 
women,  also  advanced  classes  for  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors  taking  the  Teachers’  Course  in 
Physical  Education.  Some  sections  are  too 
large  for  effective  work  and  there  should  be 
provision  for  dividing  the  classes  according  to 
their  physical  ability.  We  ought  to  have  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  classes  now  meeting 
in  the  evening,  during  the  day,  to  reduce  the 


size  of  some  sections,  to  make  more  variety  in 
the  work  and  to  allow  more  flexibility  in  the 
program,  so  that  the  classes  in  physical  edu- 
cation may  be  more  easily  adjusted  to  the  rest 
of  the  college  curriculum. 

From  about  the  middle  of  November  until 
late  in  the  spring  the  weather  in  Oberlin  is 
usually  unsuitable  for  interesting  outdoor 
activities.  Except  for  a week  or  two  of  very 
uncertain  skating  weather  when  that  sport 
can  be  used,  walking  on  the  paved  streets  in 
Oberlin  is  the  only  form  of  exercise  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women,  not  enrolled 
in  the  credit  gymnasium  courses,  can  take 
during  these  months.  This  usually  comprises 
more  than  half  of  the  college  year. 

The  only  extra-curriculum  sport,  for  which 
there  has  been  space  in  the  gymnasium,  ex- 
cept for  one-half  hour  of  volley  ball  a week,  is 
basket  ball.  We  should  like  also  to  hold 
throughout  the  whole  season  the  interest  of 
the  large  number  of  girls,  who  report  for  bas- 
ketball at  the  beginning,  by  having  second  and 
third  class  teams  or  a large  series  of  house 
games,  for  which  there  is  no  possibility  in  our 
present  cramped  quarters. 

The  elective  dancing  classes  have  had  to  be 
put  immediately  after  supper,  which  is  not  an 
ideal  time  for  exercise  of  this  sort,  and  con- 
flicts with  literary  societies  and  choir  prac- 
tice. If  they  could  be  scheduled  for  the  late 
afternoon  hours,  they  would  be  available  to 
more  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  reach. 

We  have  made  plans  and  remade  them,  re- 
vised and  enlarged  them,  that  we  might  have 
some  concrete  ideas  to  present  should  a donor 
be  found  for  a new  gymnasium  for  women. 
Definite  plans  can  not  be  given  as  the  shape 
of  the  building  will  be  largely  governed  by 
its  location,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  should 
not  only  consider  the  present  very  evident 
needs  but  provide  amply  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Gymna- 
sium and  Field  Association  was  organized,  one 
of  its  three  purposes  as  stated  in  the  consti- 
tution was  the  securing  of  funds  for  a swim- 
ming pool.  If  the  desire  for  a pool  was  so 
keen  at  that  time,  the  present  demand  for 
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one  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  recent 
increase  of  interest  in  swimming  for  women 
all  over  the  country  today.  We  therefore 
have  placed  a swimming  pool  among  the  first 
requirements  for  our  new  gymnasium.  This 
would  provide  opportunity  for  excellent  exer- 
cise during  the  winter  and  in  inclement  weather 
for  the  large  group  of  students  not  in  credit 
classes.  The  experiences  of  the  city  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  pools  all  indicate  that  this  would  he  very 
popular.  It  would  also  be  a great  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  regular  classes  and  has  long 
been  a need  in  training  the  major  students  of 
the  physical  education  department,  since  pro- 
ficiency in  swimming  and  a knowledge  of 
teaching  methods  are  being  required  for  ade- 
quate leadership  in  the  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation today.  The  plan  for  the  pool  is  to  make 
it  large  enough  to  give  adequate  space  for 
mass  instruction  in  beginning  classes  as  well 
as  length  and  depth  for  advanced  swimming 
and  diving.  Filtration  and  sterilizing  systems, 
also  showers  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to 
guard  as  far  as  possible  the  sanitation  of  the 
pool,  are  included. 

In  the  gymnasium  proper  we  are  planning 
three  exercise  floors,  each  large  enough  for 
regular  gymnasium  classes,  one  however  of 
sufficient  size  to  accomodate  audiences,  which 
we  would  have  for  demonstrations,  “Yale- 
Princeton”  games  and  other  contests.  These 
floors  could  all  be  used  after  class  hours  for 
an  enlarged  series  of  basket  ball  games,  intra- 
mural contests  in  volley  ball,  ring  hockey  and 
other  organized  games,  and  the  elective  danc- 
ing classes.  In  addition  to  these,  smaller 
rooms  for  corrective  gymnastics,  practice  and 
therapeutic  treatment  will  be  provided. 

Important  in  the  plans  for  the  locker  rooms 
is  the  arrangement  of  dressing  rooms  and 
showers  to  facilitate  dressing  and  provide  the 
latest  ideas  of  equipment,  since  the  bother  of 
changing  one’s  clothes  is  a real  reason  for 
girls  not  taking  more  exercise. 

A department  library  of  ample  size  and  a 
recitation  room  for  the  classes  in  the  Teach- 
ers’ Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 
are  included. 

Bowling  alleys,  hand  ball  courts  and  space 
for  similar  games,  which  will  be  used  not  only 
in  class  work  but  to  provide  opportunity  for 
voluntary  exercise  during  recreation  hours,  are 
planned. 

Director’s  and  instructors’  offices,  waiting 


rooms  and  examining  rooms  will  be  on  the 
first  floor. 

Among  other  things  to  be  provided  in  the 
equipment  are  a laundry  for  washing,  sterilis- 
ing and  drying  towels  and  swimming  suits, 
storage  space  for  pageant  costumes  and  other 
equipment,  rooms  for  janitor  and  caretakers, 
elevator  and  numerous  small  details  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  management  of  a large 
plant. 

The  new  field  purchased  in  1920  lying  north 
of  Lorain  Street  and  west  of  Woodland  Aven- 
ue contains  about  seven  and  a half  acres  and 
is  gradually  being  put  into  condition.  It  will 
eventually  have  twelve  tennis  courts,  three 
hockey  or  soccer  fields,  base  ball  diamonds, 
archery  range,  two  holes  for  golf,  a one  hund- 
red yard  track  and  jumping  pit,  bowling 
greens,  pageant  stage  and  field  house.  This 
will  provide  well  for  our  present  program  of 
outdoor  work. 

To  make  the  field  more  accessible  for  use 
in  class  work  and  yet  have  the  gymnasium  as 
near  to  the  recitation  buildings  as  possible, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  new  Women’s  Gymna- 
sium should  be  built  on  West  Lorain  street. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  our  plans 
may  be  a reality  so  that  our  work  may  develop 
both  indoors  and  out,  supplementing  each 
other  and  together  working  for  the  all  round 
development  of  the  Oberlin  women. 


WOMEN’S  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 
Dr.  Helen  F.  Cochran  expects  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Society  of  College  Di- 
rectors of  Physical  Education  for  Women  to 
be  held  at  Wellesley  College  April  9 to  11. 
Also  the  Convention  of  the  Physical  Education 
Association,  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  11  to  14. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Eldred  and  Miss  Grace  B. 
Daviess  expect  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
the  Middle-West  Society  of  Physical  Education 
in  Chicago  April  19th  to  21st. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for 
Women  will  give  their  biennial  outdoor  dem- 
onstration on  the  evening  of  May  22nd.  It 
will  take  the  form  of  a pageant,  “The  Tree 
Lover”,  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by 
Doris  Campbell  Holsworth,  Mount  Holyoke 
1919.  Mrs.  Holsworth  was  president  of  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Dramatic  Association  in  her 
senior  year  and  has  done  postgraduate  work 
in  the  play  writing  courses  at  the  Harvard 
Workshop. 
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Job  Fish,  Schoolmaster 

W.  S.  Ament,  ’10 


When  Job  Fish,  Schoolmaster,  died  in  his 
ninety-fll’th  year,  February  27,  1923,  Ohio 

lost  one  of  its  authentic  and  original  personal- 
ities. Although  not  ever  a student  here,  Job 
Fish  deserves  a place  in  the  chronicles  of 
Oberiin  College.  All  of  his  eight  children 
studied  in  Oberiin  College  and  four  of  them 
are  graduates.  Dozens  of  his  pupils  continued 
their  studies  at  Oberiin; 
and  his  wonderfully  ef- 
fective methods  of  teach- 
ing were  frequently  a sub- 
ject of  comment  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Miller  in  his 
classes  in  Education. 

Last  summer  the  many 
reports  I had  heard  about 
him  started  me  off  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  little 
village  of  Florence  near 
which  on  the  old  State 
Road  his  home  is  situated. 

The  house  is  the  spacious 
old  “ Wheeler  Tavern,  ” 
built,  I learned  later,  in 
1828,  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  the  recent  owner.  It 
was  a famous  tavern  in  its 
day,  crowded  for  years  by 
the  settlers  teaming  west 
in  search  of  land.  Per- 
haps its  popularity  was  later  maintained  by 
the  corn  whiskey  to  be  bought  at  a still  on  the 
adjoining  farm  for  twenty-five  cents  a gallon. 
After  migration  days  the  heavily  timbered 
house  and  its  commanding  view  appealed  to 
the  successful  schoolmaster,  who  for  fifty 
years  made  it  his  home. 

There  I found  him  one  summer  day,  seated 
under  the  great  maple  trees,  writing  in  one 
of  his  daily  record  books  with  which  he  re- 
inforced his  almost  infallible  memory.  The 
following  report  was  written  shortly  after  my 
visit: 

‘‘Do  I remember  the  early  days?” — He  likes, 

I discovered,  to  talk  about  his  youth.  It  is  a 
sunny  human  story  he  has  to  tell, — vivid,  var- 
ious, and  glinting  with  humor.  Born  nine 
years  before  Edward  Eggleston,  Job  Fish  re- 
members the  times  pictured  in  “The  Hoosier 
Schoo'master.” 


“We  used  to  cradle  grain  for  fifty  cents  an 
acre.  I was  just  a green  farm  boy  then.  Work 
was  nothing  to  me.”  During  one  winter  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old  he  manned  one 
end  of  a saw  to  cut  two  hundred  cords  of 
wood. 

“I  liked  to  study,  too.  In  those  days  stud- 
ents were  supposed  to  study  all  the  time,  and 
I used  to  pore  over  my 
books  until  midnight. 

“But  I loved  to  play 
as  well.  In  fact  I was 
passionately  interested  in 
every  aspect  of  life  . . .” 
Passionate  interest  in 
life:  to  the  interpreter 
looking  for  the  salient  trait 
this  is  the  key  to  his  dis- 
tinction, this  is  the  secret 
of  his  magnificent  normal- 
ity and  the  explanation  of 
his  success  as  an  educator. 

At  ninety-four  years  Mr. 
Fish  is  just  beginning  to 
show  his  age.  Descendant 
of  seven  generations  of 
Rhode  Island  and  New 
York  State  Quakers,  he 
inherited  a staunch  con- 
stitution which  he  has 
preserved  by  sane  living. 
His  powerful  frame  has  lost  its  resilience,  but 
is  still  sound  and  steady.  His  fine  head  re- 
minds one  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  men 
of  his  generation,  especially  of  John  Muir  and 
John  Burroughs.  But  apart  from  all  resem- 
blances his  face  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten, 
showing,  as  it  does,  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
poetic  nature,  the  strength  of  a worker,  and 
the  kindness  of  a lover  of  men. 

His  vital  normality  is  further  proved  by  the 
record  of  his  talented  family.  His  good  sense 
was  never  better  illustrated  than  by  his  happy 
marriage  to  Annie  Peabody,  who  was  a re- 
markable woman  in  her  own  right.  To  their 
home  came  three  pairs  of  twins  and  five  other 
children.  Eight  of  these  eleven  children  grew 
to  maturity,  eight  of  them  attended  Oberiin 
College,  and  seven  are  college  graduates,  four 
from  Oberiin  College,  and  one  each  from 
Wisconsin,  Cornell  and  West  Point. 
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His  daughters  inherited  much  of  his  ability 
and  made  distinguished  records  as  teachers 
in  school  and  college,  especially  Florence  Fish, 
’86-’89,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  Western  College  for 
Women  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  retiring  in  1915. 
Mary,  ’86,  and  Annie,  '95  (Mrs.  C.  F.  McClure), 
have  a host  of  Oberlin  friends.  The  first  death 
in  this  family  circle  was  the  loss  of  Josephine, 
’83,  a well  known  teacher  and  social  worker  of 
Cleveland. 

Each  of  the  sons  of  Job  Fish  might  well  he 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  this  magazine. 
Albert,  ’93-’94,  is  a scientific  farmer  living 
near  Birmingham,  Ohio;  John  Fish,  Prep.  ’86- 
’87,  is  professor  of  railway  engineering  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and  is  the 
author  of  a pioneer  book  on  “The  Economics 
of  Engineering”,  now  being  widely  used  in 
technical  colleges.  Job  Fish,  Jr.,  ’88,  whose 
death  occurred  June  1st,  1922,  was  general 
manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  Will- 
iston  Fish,  ’76-’77,  after  graduating  from  West 
Point  and  later  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
entered  the  street  railway  business  and  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Surface 
Lines,  the  largest  street  railway  system  in 
the  world.  But  perhaps  he  is  even  more 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  “The  Last 
Will  and  Testament  of  Charles  Lounsbury.” 

The  responsibilities  of  the  large  and  active 
family  did  not  hinder  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  the  schoolmaster  himself.  All  through 
life  he  has  been  an  insatiable  reader  and  in- 
dependent thinker.  In  spite  of  conducting 
school,  giving  teacher  training  courses  and 
working  on  his  estate,  he  found  time,  after 
he  was  fifty,  to  learn  and  to  read  extensively 
French,  German  and  Spanish;  and  after  he 
was  eighty  he  took  up  Dutch. 

While  his  youth-in-age,  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical development  and  his  family  were  ample 
warrant  for  my  "little  journey”,  still  it  is 
as  a teacher  that  his  influence  will  be  longest 
felt  and  as  a teacher  that  he  should  be  pictured. 

He  was  a teacher  by  the  grace  of  God.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  had  had  only 
the  most  common  schooling,  he  organized  a 
debating  society,  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings.  His  mind,  however,  had 
its  real  awakening  late.  At  Western  Reserve 
Seminary,  in  Chester,  Geauga  County,  during 
1845  and  1846  he  first  discovered  that  no  prob- 
lem in  mathematics  was  too  hard  for  him  and 
that  a world  of  beauty  and  truth  lay  open  to 


him  through  the  gateway  of  the  written  word. 

Although  he  studied  law  and  dabbled  in 
writing  for  the  newspapers  (Joseph  W.  Gray, 
founder  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  had 
been  one  of  his  teachers),  he  could  not  decide 
on  a profession.  Teaching,  in  its  broadest 
sense  of  "leading  forth”  the  whole  humanity 
of  his  pupils  was  the  only  work  broad  enough 
for  him.  He  turned  to  it  with  a will. 

During  the  fifty-five  years  of  his  teaching 
he  instructed  pupils  of  every  grade  from  the 
first  through  college,  and,  especially  in  his 
early  years,  he  often  had  a mixture  of  students 
of  all  grades  at  once.  His  later  work  was  as 
a one-man  institution  of  higher  learning. 

His  methods,  which  were  as  old  as  Socrates, 
and  as  new  as  the  latest  “Educational  Psy- 
chology”, became  so  famous  that  from  1859 
to  1880  he  held  “teachers’  classes,”  special 
normal  schools,  which  were  crowded  by  teach- 
ers from  Cleveland  and  all  Ohio. 

Such  inspiring  teaching  as  his  is  intensely 
personal  and  leaves  its  impress  on  both  teach- 
er and  pupil.  To  this  day  he  remembers  prac- 
tically everyone  who  ever  studied  with  him 
during  the  fifty-three  years  of  his  active  teach- 
ing. 

In  return  for  this  undiminished  personal  in- 
terest he  is  reverenced  and  loved  in  a wholly 
unusual  degree.  For  years  “Job  Fish  Re- 
unions” were  held  annually  at  Ruggles  Grove 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  which  his  stu- 
dents, often  three  generations  of  them,  would 
gather  from  the  whole  countryside  to  recall 
their  school  days  and  to  honor  their  teacher. 
Job  Fish  in  his  one  person  had  been  their 
university  and  they  were  celebrating  the  com- 
mencement homecoming. 

In  six  years  their  “Alma  Pater”  will  celebrate 
his  one  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that,  if  he  reaches  this  goal,  many  a small 
college  will  commemmorate  its  centennial  with 
less  enthusiasm  than  hundreds  of  families 
will  honor  the  anniversary  of  the  teacher  who 
loved  human  beings  and  who  in  his  person 
exemplified  that  fine  well-balanced  humanity 
which  should  be  suggested  by  the  endearing 
title,  “The  Buckeye  Schoolmaster”. 

* tie 

But  this  prophecy  was  not  destined  to  be 
realized.  The  last  months  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McClure  in 
La  Grange,  111.,  and  he  died  February  27th. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a fine  charact- 
er and  a moulder  of  men. 
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H.  Marjorie  Hull,  ’12 

Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’ll 


H.  Marjorie  Hull  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1912  and  began  her  chosen  work  of  Physical 
Training  in  Cleveland.  She  taught  in  West 
High  School  and  in  addition  supervised  the 
physical  work  being  done  in  the  grade  schools. 
Oak  Park,  111.,  called  her  in  September,  1915, 
and  the  eight  years  since  then  have  seen 
the  growth  of  an  effective  piece  of  work, 
state-wide  in  its  scop  e. 

Starting  alone  in  a field 
that  called  for  a great 
deal  of  effort  in  addition 
to  her  regular  work,  Miss 
Hull  has  earned  for  her 
department  and  for  her- 
self a well  deserved  rec- 
ognition in  the  field  of 
physical  education.  Spec- 
ial dancing  in  opera  and 
class  plays,  various  exhi- 
bitions and  May  Day  fetes 
and  assistance  in  the 
dance  programs  of  high 
school  events  have  de- 
manded supervision  from 
her  department.  Three 
assistants  now  he’p  her 
put  over  a varied  pro- 
gram of  physical  work 
among  the  thousand  girls 
of  Oak  Park  High  School. 

Outdoor  work  has  received  major  emphasis 
and  tennis,  hockey,  volley-ball  and  hik’ng  rule 
supreme  until  weather  forces  the  girls  inside 
about  the  first  of  December.  A central  aim 
of  some  phase  of  recreation  for  every  girl  in- 
spires their  interest  in  a way  seldom  possible 
in  physical  training  for  girls.  In  groups  of 
from  10  to  15,  all  girls  attend  health  classes 
one  week  in  each  month  and  there  such  sub- 
jects as  diet,  posture,  feet,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  health  receive  emphasis  as 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  girl. 

Weather  permitting,  skating  and  toboggan- 
ing fill  the  class  hour,  for  facilities  are  close 
at  hand.  Folk  dancing  comes  in  March,  while 
April  and  May  bring  indoor  ball  and  tennis  to 
the  front.  Health  through  varied  forms  of 
games  is  the  aim  of  the  department. 

The  girls’  athletic  association,  called  “At- 


alanta,’  is  in  essence  a comprehensive  point 
system  covering  a four  year  period  in  which 
time  spent  and  proficiency  lead  to  the  award- 
ing of  numerals  and  emblems.  This  involves 
work  in  gymnastics,  athletics  of  all  sorts, 
dancing,  hiking  and  sportsmanship.  The  state 
schools  have  adopted  this  plan  from  Oak  Park 
and  a girl  transferring  from  one  school  to 
another  may  now  re- 
ceive credit  in  the  new 
school  for  work  done 
previously.  Visitors  from 
many  parts  of  the  country 
come  to  inspect  the  work 
in  Oak  Park  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  depart- 
ment. 

Out;  of  this  work  has 
grown  a strong  corps  of 
leaders.  Ten  of  last 
year’s  class  will  be  found 
in  paid  positions  on  the 
Oak  Park  playgrounds 
this  summer.  Teaching 
girls  to  seek  their  own 
recreation  and  so  to  lead 
others  is  a strong  point 
of  emphasis. 

Miss  Hull’s  work  has 
been  based  upon  prin- 
ciples, foremost  of  which  is  that  individual 
health  for  every  girl  is  the  first  aim  in  life; 
secondly,  that  a proper  form  of  recreation  can 
be  found  for  every  girl  so  that  she  may  enjoy 
her  leisure,  and  finally  upon  the  fundamental 
concept  that  sound  physical  fitness  is  essential 
to  the  highest  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 
The  program  has  dovetailed  with  the  needs  of 
high  school  life;  it  has  elicited  the  interest  of 
the  girl  in  her  own  welfare;  it  has  found  a 
place  and  phase  of  activity  for  every  girl  and 
has  entirely  commended  itself  to  the  parents 
so  that  their  cooperation  is  offered  in  every 
possible  way.  The  work  of  the  girls’  depart- 
ment is  a splendid  achievement  in  the  lives  of 
the  Oak  Park  girls  and  the  right  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  physical  training  for  girls  is  being 
successfully  attained. 
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Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  '10 


Two  classes  of  people  are  drawn  upon  for 
this  series  of  character  sketches.  The  first 
class  consists  of  those  who  have  arrived,  and 
the  second  of  those  who  are  on  their  way. 
Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  belongs  in  both  of 
these  categories.  Graduating  in  1910,  in 
thirteen  years  Mr.  Pennington  has  risen  to  the 
top  of  his  business,  is  president  of  a million 
dollar  investment  company,  and  an  officer  of 
both  the  Cleveland  and  the  National  Real  Es- 
tate Boards.  But  everyone  who  knows  Mr. 
Pennington  believes  that  all  this  is  but  a 
running  start  for  an  even  greater  career. 

Heaton  Pennington.  Jr.,  was  born  in  Chicago 
March  1,  1S88.  The  first  fact  of  importance  in 
his  career  is  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Cleve 
land  in  1899,  where  his  family  came  into  the 
circle  of  influence  of  Oberlin  College.  It  is 
true  that  his  sister,  Grace  L.  Pennington,  grad- 
uated from  Western  Reserve,  but  following 
that  event  she  chose  a typical  Oberlin  career 
as  missionary  to  Burmah.  His  other  sister, 
Irene  Pennington,  however,  came  to  Oberlin 
College,  where  she  received  her  degree  in 
1909. 

Meanwhile  Heaton,  Jr.,  was  attending  East 
High  School,  working  Saturdays  and  during 
the  summer  in  a grocery  store,  and  serving  as 
a caddy  for  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  Forest  Hill, 
his  Cleveland  home.  Mr.  Pennington  was 
lucky  enough  to  study  in  Oberlin  rvith  the 
famous  class  of  1910  in  which  he  was  always 
an  active  leader. 

As  soon  as  he  left  college  and  started  in  his 
father’s  real  estate  office  his  many  outside 
activities  fell  into  their  proper  places,  and  be- 
came hobbies  which  proved  the  best  type 
of  recreation  and  the  best  means  for  making 
friends.  Thus  Mr.  Pennington  has  kept  up  his 
training  in  the  Oberlin  Glee  Club  by  joining  the 
Singers’  Club  in  Cleveland.  Musical  and  ath- 
letic interests  have  found  him  always  an  in- 
terested auditor  and  spectator.  While  return- 
ing from  the  Bahamas  this  winter  he  had  time 
to  polish  up  his  versatile  game  of  chess. 

In  1913  he  had  so  mastered  his  major  inter- 
est in  business  that  he  became  partner  of  his 
father  with  offices  in  the  Williamson  Building. 
His  special  ability  was  used  during  the  war 
period  by  the  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  troubled  business  waters  following 
the  war  period  he  has  fished  with  no 


little  success.  It  has  become  a common 
thing  to  see  his  name  mentioned  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  the  transfer  of  immense  properties 
and  we  are  told  that  he  controls  a pretty  piece 
of  the  land  on  which  the  best  sections  of  the 
new  Cleveland  are  to  be  built.  In  recognition 
of  his  abilities  he  was  elected  in  1921  Trustee, 
in  1922  First  Vice-President,  and  in  De- 
cember Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board.  He  has 
also  been  e'ected  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pennington  found  time  to 
conceive  and  organize  the  Realtors  of  Cleve- 
land Company,  a real  estate  corporation  with 
an  authorized  stock  of  one  million  dollars  most 
of  which  has  been  sold  among  the  real  estate 
men  of  Cleveland  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Penning- 
ton is  now  president  of  the  company,  and  its 
directing  and  dominating  power. 

While  carrying  on  these  extensive  business 
operations  Mr.  Pennington  has  refused  to  be- 
come a business  machine.  His  human  rela- 
tionships have  been  kept  up  through  member- 
ship in  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
The  City  Club  and  the  University  Club.  His 
musical  interests  have  grown  from  year  to 
year,  but  his  especial  hobby  is  his  member- 
ship in  the  Cleveland  Yacht  Club.  Once 
primarily  interested  in  taking  part  in  the 
races,  he  now  has  found  more  congenial  oc- 
cupation in  using  Ballast  Island  near  Put-in- 
Bay  as  his  headquarters  for  excursions  about 
Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Pennington  has  arrived.  But  “ Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  ” To  find  out,  it  will  pay 
to  watch  his  long  and  rapid  strides. 

This  is  a serial  story.  And  the  end  of  the 
first  installment  leaves  the  hero  not  yet  en- 
gaged ! 

* * * 

P.  S. — While  the  above  story  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  Mr.  Pennington  and  his 
associates  purchased  the  Citizens  Building, 
which  now  houses  the  Union  Trust  Company. 


302  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
have  pledged  annually  $4,153  to  the  Alumni 
Loyalty  Fund.  This  makes  an  average  of 
$13.89  each. 
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Shansi  Day,  1923 

Clarice  H.  Horn,  ’23 


It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  Oberlin.  For  when  it  is  setting  here  on 
our  own  campus  and  evening  strollers  are 
watching  its  rays  behind  the  Chapel  and  above 
the  trees,  across  the  world  at  Oberlin-in-China, 
that  same  sun  is  rising  and  Chinese  students 
go  out  into  its  brisk  rays  to  begin  another  day. 

There  must  be  a great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween these  two  Oberiins, 
and  yet  the  same  spirit 
of  Learning  and  Labor  is 
at  home  in  them  both, 
and  we  like  to  think  that 
the  ideals  and  standards 
which  that  spirit  has  al- 
ways fostered  can  travel 
half  way  across  the  earth 
and  find  their  likeness  on 
the  other  side. 

Shansi  Day  in  Oberlin 
was  on  Friday,  March  sec- 
ond. To  give  us  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  sister  school, 
the  chapel  was  decorated 
with  gala  Chinese  draper- 
ies and  our  splendid 
Shansi  banner  occupied 
the  place  of  central  im- 
portance. The  annual 

Shansi  address  was  given 
by  Brewer  Eddy.  It  was  a pleasure  to  sing 
Professor  Youtz’s  Shansi  hymn.  One  sings  it, 
usually,  just  four  times  during  his  college 
course  and  each  time  it  means  more. 

The  really  thrilling  moment  in  the  Shansi 
Chapel  exercise,  however,  comes  when  Presi- 
dent King  announces  who  is  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative for  the  next  two  years.  This  time 
it  is  Samuel  E.  Wilson  of  the  class  of  ’23.  We 
are  proud  to  have  a man  like  Mr.  Wilson  to 
send,  and  we  are  willing  to  entrust  to  him  all 
the  Oberlin  Spirit  which  he  can  easily  take 
over. 

Here  is  a man  who  needs  and  deserves  all 
the  interest  and  support  of  every  Oberlin 
alumnus. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  next 
year  when  Raymond  Moyer,  ’21,  will  return 
and  bring  some  of  the  real  Shansi  spirit  to 


our  campus.  The  work  that  he  has  been  doing 
with  the  help,  this  year,  of  Francis  Hutchins, 
’23,  gives  us  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  people  of  the  town  have  responded  with 
theii  customary  readiness.  The  town  canvass 
was  given,  as  usual,  into  the  hands  of  the 
freshman  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinet,  and  they  were 
able  to  report  on  Shansi  Day,  a sum  of  $150, 
which  marks  the  interest 
of  Oberlin  people,  quite 
apart  from  the  college,  in 
this  work  which  we  are 
carrying  on. 

Each  year  increases  the 
number  of  alumni  that  go 
out  from  these  two 
schools  into  the  world’s 
work.  Each  year  Presi- 
dent King  here,  and  Pres- 
ident Kung  there,  are  giv- 
ing their  best  to  what  is 
being  thought  and  done  in 
the  world.  Each  year 
new  students  are  entering 
into  new  worlds  of 
thought  and  activity  in 
Oberlin  in  America  and 
Oberlin  in  China.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that 
through  this  very  meas- 
ure these  two  great  na- 
tions may  come  into  an  understanding  and 
friendship  which  will  lead  the  world? 


The  April  number  of  the  Inter-collegian,  a 
paper  representing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  re- 
ligious interests  in  the  college  and  university 
world  contains  an  article  on  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Oberlin  by  Professor  G.  W. 
Fiske.  A picture  of  the  Men’s  Building  ac- 
companies the  story  and  makes  the  account 
a feature  article  of  the  April  number. 


The  recent  report  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege shows  that  more  than  250  institutions 
were  represented  in  its  graduate  classes  for 
the  year  1921-22.  The  total  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  was  1,325.  Seventeen  of  these 
were  Oberlin  alumni. 


Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23 
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Predicting  the  Student’s  Future 

Edward  S.  Jones,  ’10,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 


If  the  tallest  man  in  a community  were  also 
the  heaviest,  and  the  next  tallest  the  next 
heaviest,  and  so  on  down  the  scale,  the  short- 
est being  the  lightest,  we  would  speak  of  there 
being  a perfect  correlation.  The  statistician 
would  refer  to  it  as  a correlation  of  1.00.  Then 
if  you  knew  the  height  of  a man  you  could 
predict  very  accurately  his  relative  weight. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  correlation  between 
height  and  weight  is  not  a predictable  one; 
although  it  is  positive.  Roughly  it  is  about  a 
plus  .3 . In  other  words  there  is  a;  slight 
tendency  for  the  heavier  men  to  be  somewhat 
taller  than  the  average,  but  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  that  one  would  never  want  to  pre- 
dict the  height  of  a man  from  his  weight. 

The  correlation  between  the  average  of  one’s 
marks  in  college  and  his  success  in  later  life 
is  not  much  better  than  .3  for  Oberlin  men  and 
.4  for  Oberlin  women.  Class  room  grades  are 
more  significant  of  success  in  teaching  than 
in  business,  but  for  every  occupation  they  show 
a slight  positive  relationship  with  success.  In 
other  words  it  would  be  better  for  any  em- 
ployer to  consider  a student’s  scholarship  than 
to  bank  on  pure  chance.  The  odds  would  be 
slightly  in  his  favor. 

But  there  are  a good  many  other  items  that 
may  be  taken  into  account  to  help  us  predict 
success  in  the  college  graduate.  The  vocations 
bureau  of  a college  may  collect  a record  of 
many  types  of  abilities  and  accomplishments. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  proper  combination  of 
such  records  that  the  psychologist  hopes  to 
make  predictions  with  fair  accuracy.  It  is 
already  possible  to  make  predictions  with  high 
accuracy  as  to  the  probable  high  school  schol- 
arship of  grammar  school  children.  Their 
marks  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  extent 
of  their  interests  and  their  scores  in  intelli- 
gence tests  are  the  important  items  which,  if 
combined  according  to  a schedule,  will  yield 
correlation  of  .7  to  .8  with  their  scholarship  in 
high  school. 

One  may  take  two  different  attitudes  toward 
the  four  years  of  college  training.  It  may  be 
considered  a period  of  vocational  training, 
where  one  is  being  to  quite  an  extent  fitted 
for  tasks  which  are  to  come.  However  the 
Liberal  Arts  college  is  often  reminded  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Secondly,  one  may  insist  with 


the  humanists  that  the  chief  functions  of  a 
college  are  to  broaden  a man’s  hoi’izon,  en- 
large his  capacities  for  citizenship  and  his 
avenues  of  recreation.  Whichever  attitude 
one  assumes,  it  is  true  that  the  vocational 
problem  for  the  college  Junior  or  Senior  is 
an  imminent  one.  It  should  hardly  be  ignored. 
Anything  that  may  be  done  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  predicting  the  probable  success  of 
a student  while  he  is  still  in  college,  to  help 
him  choose  his  “major  study,”  and  to  focus 
his  attention  on  a special  field  of  work,  is  of 
extreme  importance. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  forward  such  analy- 
sis and  advice  with  reliable  technique;  to  de- 
pend on  something  more  than  a Blackford 
system  of  blond-brunette  pigeon-holing,  or 
other  prejudices  or  "systems”  which  do  not 
submit  to  a statistical  check.  Our  correla- 
tions with  success  in  various  occupations  must 
depend  on  the  adequate  measurement  of  that 
success, — which  will  of  course  take  years.  We 
are  already,  however,  beginning  to  get  clues 
which  are  very  much  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  Perhaps  they  are  reliable  enough  to 
use  in  advising  at  the  present  time. 

On  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Ajxpointments  of 
the  college  we  have  collected  for  study  during 
the  past  three  years  various  records  of  all 
outgoing  Seniors.  Not  all  the  items  of  im- 
portance, perhaps  not  the  best,  have  been 
noted,  but  for  the  present  the  more  obvious 
facts  are  on  record.  The  most  objective  cri- 
terion of  ability  has  already  been  referred  to, 
— the  class  grades  of  the  student  during  his 
or  her  college  course.  I believe  we  are  finding 
out  that  the  grades  of  the  Senior  year  are  a 
good  deal  more  significant  of  future  success 
than  the  average  of  the  four-year  period. 

Another  index  of  ability,  which  is  easy  to 
get,  and  which  has  distinct  merits,  is  the  re- 
sult from  an  intelligence  test.  Such  general 
examinations  have  become  popular  and  widely 
used,  and  often  misused,  since  the  army  test- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
show  a certain  kind  of  fairly  stable  mental 
ability,  which  is  of  use  in  vocational  selection 
for  many  occupations.  Some  of  the  occupa- 
tions where  such  tests  have  been  used  to  ad- 
vantage already  are:  salesmen,  office  help  of 
various  kinds,  engineers  and  students  for  en- 
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gineer  training,  shop  foremen,  telegraph  opera- 
tors. 

It  is  of  course  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
analyze  a person  and  suggest  from  such  an 
analysis  what  he  may  do  to  best  advantage, 
than  it  is  to  consider  him  with  reference  to  a 
single  occupation.  However,  there  are  possi- 
bilities that  within  limits,  to  include  perhaps 
three  or  four  of  the  most  common  vocations 
entered  into  by  Oberlin  graduates,  such  test 
scores  may  give  indications  of  the  best  voca- 
tion a student  should  enter. 

A third  criterion  easily  used  is  the  list  of 
items  or  ways  in  which  a student  has  become 
prominent  in  student  affairs.  For  greater 
ease  of  handling,  it  is  possible  to  rate  student 
activities  according  to  a fixed  schedule;  then 
to  gather  into  a single  index  a student’s  ten- 
dency for  Outside  Prominence.  In  classes 
which  have  graduated  ten  or  more  years  ago, 
it  seems  that  such  an  index  of  ability  cor- 
responds quite  closely  with  the  apparent  suc- 
cess of  these  graduates. 

A fourth  type  of  criterion  is  that  of  the 
average  estimate  of  a student  made  by  a 
number  of  professors  or  fellow  students.  We 
have  been  using  a 7-fold  scale,  on  which  we 
ask  a professor  or  student  to  make  ratings  for 
a Senior.  Few  judges  want  to  make  finer 
gradations.  The  trouble  comes  in  selecting 
the  best  possible  terms  to  use  in  asking  for 
such  ratings.  Take  the  term  “Reliability.”  At 
first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  outstanding  traits  to  describe 
for  a student.  We  are  finding  it  however  rel- 
atively useless.  There  are  too  many  students 
rated  well  up  in  reliability,  who  are  rather 
low  in  general  ability,  perhaps  because  the 
judges  think  that  “at  any  rate,  he  must  be  a 
reliable  chap  and  I can  mark  him  up  on  this 
trait  even  if  I have  graded  him  poorly  in 
others.”  There  are  some  eighty  traits  com- 
monly used  by  professors  in  their  recommen- 
dations of  students;  and  we  are  trying  to 
evaluate  these  from  various  angles  of  serv- 
iceability. 

The  grand  climax  of  a vocations  office  is 
the  job  of  determining  a formula,  or  equation 
for  probable  success  for  a specific  vocation. 
All  these  criteria  that  I have  mentioned  should 
be  studied,  and  weighed  according  to  their 
value;  but  the  value  of  each  may  vary  consid- 
erably for  the  prediction  of  success  in  various 
professions.  In  the  work  we  have  a'ready 
done,  for  example,  it  seems  probable  that  in 


predicting  success  in  high  school  teaching,  the 
scholarship  of  a student  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  is  the  score  he  makes  in  an  in- 
telligence test;  but  in  business  openings  the 
reverse  is  true.  In  the  case  of  men,  ratings 
of  social-mixing  ability  are  of  marked  value, 
in  fact  the  most  important  item  to  consider, 
whether  we  have  in  mind  teaching  success  or 
business.  This  does  not  seem  true  of  women. 
Outside  prominence — considered  as  a single 
factor — has  peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  slight 
positive  value  in  predicting  success  in  busi- 
ness for  men,  but  valuable  in  a negative  way 
in  predicting  the  teaching  success  of  women. 
The  best  way  of  getting  at  a single  predictive 
index  of  teaching  ability,  inferred  by  us  from  a 
study  of  ninety  women  graduates  who  have 
been  teaching,  and  for  whom  we  have  ratings 
from  principals  and  superintendents,  is  as 
follows : 

Consider  a student's  rating  in  each  of  the 
four  qualities:  (G)  Senior  grades,  (S)  ability 
to  mix  socially,  (IE)  the  estimate  made  by 
others  of  her  general  intelligence,  and  (O)  her 
activity  in  outside  interests;  and  refer  to  these 
ratings  as  G,  S,  IE,  and  O,  respectively.  Con- 
vert each  of  the  ratings  into  values  based  on 
a common  unit  of  measure,  e.  g.  that  distance 
from  the  mean  within  which  one-half  the  class 
falls.  That  is,  if  the  average  grade  of  the 
class  is  C — (— , and  if  half  the  class  gets  C,  C+, 
or  B,  a grade  of  B+  would  be  +2.0.  Each  of 
the  other  values  would  be  similarly  converted, 
so  that  one  would  have  four  indices  which 
would  represent  amounts  of  efficiency  easily 
compared  with  each  as  to  relative  merit.  The 
formula  for  women  then  is; 

4G  + 2S  + IE  — 2 0. 

Such  a formula  is  entirely  tentative,  and 
must  be  checked  up  from  year  to  year;  but 
assuming  that  these  ninety-one  women  are  a 
fair  selection  of  all  the  teachers  leaving  Ober- 
lin, and  assuming  that  the  Superintendents’  es- 
timates are  somewhere  near  correct,  the  form- 
ula is  scientifically  valid.  Such  a “multip.e 
correlation”  formula  varies  naturally  for  the 
sexes  and  for  the  occupations  studied.  Unfor- 
tunately, so  far,  we  have  not  had  enough  cases 
to  be  sure  of  the  formulae  in  occupations  other 
than  teaching.  Such  studies  will  follow. 

The  procedure  I have  outlined  is  only  a be- 
ginning of  the  larger  problem  of  vocational 
guidance.  Measuring  predictions  of  the  type 
above  noted  raises  questions  such  as  these: 
(Continued  on  Page  1!)) 
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Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Teachers’ 
Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
who  are  still  connected  with  the  various 
phases  of  Physical  Education  work  from  the 
Near-East  to  the  Far  West: 


Helen  G.  Smith,  *19 

V.  \\\  C.  A.  Student  Secretary 
Director,  Constantinople  Woman’s 
stout inople.  Turkey. 

Edith  M.  Gates,  T7  , , 

Training  ltecreatiou  leaders  for  all 
centers  in  Belgium—  1 leadquartors, 


and  Phys’cal 
College,  Con- 


V.  W.  C.  A. 
Brussels.  Bel- 


gium. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  St  urges,  08. 

Outpatient  Department,  United  Hospital  Fund 
of  New  York.  Committee  on  Dispensary  Devel- 
opment. New  York  City. 

Marion  W.  Muir.  '19 

Director.  Department  of  Health  Education, 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  Newark.  N.  J. 

Louise  Martin.  ’10 

Physical  Director,  Y.  W.  C.  A..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Agnes  II.  Ferguson,  ’ll 

Supervisor  of  Activities  for  Girls  and  Women, 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Marie  W.  Wilson.  T4 

Supervisor  of  Community  Centers  and  Play- 
grounds, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  Edwina  Jones.  ’17 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

!•  ranees  T.  Brown.  ‘18 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Lucy  T.  Bowen,  '10 

Dead  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  DePauw  University.  Greeneastle, 
Ind. 

II.  Marjorie  Hull.  ’12 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest  High  School,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Dr.  G.  Evelyn  Moulton,  '02 

Medical  Advisor  for  Women,  University  of  Illi 
nols.  Urbana,  111. 

S.  Ermina  Tucker,  ’04 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
Public  Schools.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reba  D.  Nickerson.  TO 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  Broadway  High 
School.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Lueile  M.  Ilal wick.  '07 

Private  work  in  Dancing  and  Pageantry— Head- 
quarters, Stockton.  Calif. 

Annabel  Bradstrcet.  T2 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  High  School. 
Stockton.  Calif. 


PREDICTING  THE  STUDENT’S  FUTURE 
(Continued  from  Page  18) 


(f  BUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS  ~y) 

In  the  case  of  the  better  openings  in  teach- 
ing and  educational  administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments  is  generally  requested 
to  nominate  candidates  who  have  had  experi- 
ence or  special  training,  or  both.  Many  city 
high  schools,  in  fact,  are  making  it  a rule  to 
require  experience  or  a Master’s  degree  of  all 
entering  teachers.  A teacher  of  two  or  three 
years’  experience,  who  has  been  thoroughly 
successful  in  a small  community,  might  well 
expect  to  become  located  in  a fairly  large  city. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  a number  of 
administrative  positions  have  been  referred  to 
the  bureau — two  superintendencies  and  seven 
principa’.ships.  Men  are  usually  desired  for 
these  openings  and  those  who  have  had  some 
graduate  study  in  education  are  preferred. 
Men  who  can  mix  with,  and  lead,  boys  are  es- 
pecially in  demand — men  of  force,  optimism, 
and  resourcefulness. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  men  in 
the  field  of  Physical  Education.  The  Bureau 
has  recently  received  requests  for  candidates 
for  two  attractive  positions  in  Hawaii,  both  of 
which  involve  administrative  work  in  Physi- 
cal Education. 

Opportunities  in  social  work  are  always  at 
hand,  but  those  who  have  had  special  training 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  preferred  over 
those  who  have  had  no  definite  preparation 
for  the  type  of  position  to  be  filled.  Men  and 
women  are  urged  to  take  post-graduate  work 
in  a first-grade  university  or,  at  least,  to  enter 
the  ranks  as  apprentices  in  “family  case  work,” 
before  they  can  expect  large  salaries  and  the 
responsibilities  of  administration.  Properly 
conducted  social  work  in  a city  necessitates 
preliminary  training.  The  National  Social 
Workers’  Exchange  in  New  York  City  refuses 
admittance  to  those  who  have  had  less  than 


Are  there  not  other  indications  of  ability  that 
we  are  not  using  yet,  but  which  may  be  of 
greater  predictive  value?  Cannot  something 
be  done  with  a student  before  he  has  gradu- 
ated to  ward  off  failure  by  teaching  successful 
attitudes  and  by  encouraging  the  quality  of  re- 
sponsiveness socially  and  otherwise?  How 
can  we  explain  some  of  the  striking  excep- 
tions to  formulae  worked  out  by  the  corre- 
lation method?  — and  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
ceptions. The  method  is  based  on  laws  of 
probability  only. 


two  years  of  preliminary  experience,  which 
means  family  case  work,  settlement  work,  or 
similar  experience,  at  a small  salary. 

The  Community  Service  Organization  (head- 
quarters in  New  York  City)  is  always  ready 
to  consider  men,  and  often  women,  who  have 
already  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
administration  of  social  work,  particularly  of 
the  recreational  type.  This  institution  has  a 
large  number  of  administrators  and  special- 
ists under  its  personnel  division  and  secures 
for  them  salaries  of  from  $1,500  to  $4,000,  or 
more,  per  year. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

Some  Faculty  Appointments 

DEAN  BOSWORTH 

April  16 — Address  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Akron. 
May  15-17— Four  addresses,  State  Congregational 
Conference,  Oak  Park,  111. 

DR.  GRAHAM 

April  22-23— Four  addresses  on  “ Religious  Funda- 
mentals,” Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Ya. 

PROFESSOR  LORD 

April  14-16 — Addresses  before  the  Classical  Confer- 
ence at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  “ Greece  Re- 
visited” and  “Tliird-year  Latin." 

PROFESSOR  MACK 

April  14 — Address  before  the  Hillsdale  College  Alumni 
Association  of  Detroit. 

PROFESSOR  HEACOX 

April  5— Paper  before  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers' 
Association,  meeting  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on 
‘‘Standardization  of  Work  in  Music  Schools.” 

CONSERVATORY  TRIO 
April  6 — Third  and  last  of  Oberlin  Recitals. 

April  9 — Recital  at  Akron,  Ohio,  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Seiberling. 

April  12— Recital  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  auspices  of  Mu- 
sic Club. 

May  2— Recital  at  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Ivans. 

PROFESSOR  KESSLER 

April  13— Soloist  with  Viola  d’Amore,  Lakewood 
Church,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

April  14—  Conductor,  Annual  Spring  Concert,  Chorus 
of  Musical  Art  Society. 

May  3— Lecture-recital  with  Viola  d’Amore,  Tar- 
kio,  Mo. 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack,  on  February  26, 
gave  two  addresses  at  Monticello  Seminary, 
Godfrey,  111.  The  lectures  were  on  “Some 
Failures  of  our  Civilization”  and  “Literature 
and  Life.” 

On  March  23  Professor  Mack  addressed  Phi 
Beta  Epsilon,  the  scholarship  honor  society 
of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  on  “Humanism 
in  Education.” 

On  a lecture  tour  to  New  York  March  19  to 
22  Professor  A.  S.  Root  delivered  a number 
of  lectures  before  the  New  York  Public  Library 
Training  School  and  the  library  school  of 
Pratt  Institute. 
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Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  addressed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South,  March  29-31,  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Historical  Value 
of  Tradition.”  Professor  Lord  is  president  of 
the  association. 

Miss  Ivlingenhagen  and  Miss  Nash  attended 
the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Deans  of  Women  held  in  Cleveland 
February  26-28.  Miss  Klingenhagen  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Relations  to  Other 
Organizations.  About  75  deans  attending 
the  convention  visited  Oberlin  as  guests  of 
college  on  March  1. 

On  March  5 Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  ad- 
dressed the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Akron  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  His  subject  was  “Emulsions.” 


THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Music 
Supervisors’  National  Conference,  of  which 
Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  is  president,  will 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  from 
April  9 to  13.  On  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  9:30, 
Mr.  Gehrkens  will  give  the  president’s  ad- 
dress, enigmatically  entitled  “Some  Ques- 
tions”. Other  Oberlin  features  of  the  program 
are:  a concert  by  the  Oberlin  College  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  at  8:00  Monday  evening,  April  9; 
an  address,  “The  Spirit  of  Music”,  by  Profess- 
or Emeritus  Edward  Dickinson,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  11;  a violin  class  demonstra- 
tion by  Professor  Don  Morrison  and  an  orch- 
estra demonstration  by  Professor  Walter  H. 
Frederick,  at  the  Instrumental  Music  section 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  12;  a 
rehearsal  of  the  Akron  High  School  Boys’ 
Glee  Club,  Mable  E.  Todd,  ’98,  director,  at  the 
High  School  Chorus  and  Glee  Club  section 
meeting  on  the  same  afternoon;  music  by  Vir- 
ginia Gehrkens,  daughter  of  Professor  Gehr- 
kens, at  the  annual  banquet  on  Thursday  even- 
ing; and  a paper  on  “What  Shall  We  Teach  in 
First-Year  Harmony?”  by  Professor  Arthur  E. 
Heacox,  chairman  of  the  Theory  section,  at  the 
section  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  13. 
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Musical  Interests 

Edward  Dickinson 

The  Significance  of  Public  School  Music 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Super- 
visors’ National  Conference  in  Cleveland,  April 
9-13,  will  bring  close  to  us  a reminder  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  in  recent  years,  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  the  supervisors  of  this  work  have 
already  begun  to  exert  upon  the  musical  life 
of  this  country.  Even  bare  statistics  are  il- 
luminating. There  are  over  12,000  trained 
supervisors  of  public  school  music  in  the 
United  States  where  there  was  not  one  a genr 
eration  or  less  ago;  and  many  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  normal  schools  are  giving  to 
candidates  for  such  positions  a preparation 
which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  vocational 
instruction  in  respect  to  extent  of  time  and 
exactness  of  discipline.  Neither  is  there  to 
be  found  anywhere  a more  enthusiastic  body 
of  teachers  than  these  same  supervisors  of 
public  school  music.  The  program  of  the  com- 
ing annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  of 
which  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  is  president,  is  a stim- 
ulating document  to  those  who  understand 
the  enormous  value  of  a movement  which 
brings  such  strong  cultural  influences  to  the 
impressionable  minds  of  children. 

Ex-president  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  recently 
declared  that  among  the  greatest  educational 
needs  of  the  United  States  today  is  a program 
which  makes  the  training  of  the  senses  a 
prime  object,  and  to  that  end  teaches  every 
child  to  draw,  model,  sing,  or  play  a musical 
instrument,  and  read  music.  The  purpose  of 
the  music  supervisors  goes  still  further,  or 
rather  it  comprehends  Dr.  Eliot’s  ideal  in  a 
larger  one,  which  is  to  awaken  in  the  child 
the  true  spirit  of  music,  to  develop  taste  and 
discriminating  understanding  by  bringing 
directly  to  the  child  the  finest  music  of  the 
masters,  made  joyfully  acceptable  to  him  by 
the  aid  of  explanation  and  suggestion.  They 
are  extending  their  work  into  the  practical 
use  of  voice  and  instrument,  and  are  already 
producing  some  extraordinary  results  in  per- 
formance by  school  choruses  and  orchestras. 
But  the  aim  is  not  directly  to  produce  brilliant 
performers,  certainly  not  to  isolate  musical 
talent  for  an  exclusive  or  vocational  develop- 
ment, but  to  impart  a genuine  musical  appre- 


ciation among  the  largest  possible  number, 
to  help  to  prepare  the  cultured  audience  or 
the  future,  to  extend  the  conviction  of  the 
value  of  fine  art  as  a factor  in  progressive 
national  life. 

A recent  reviewer  reiterates  a common 
lament,  when  he  complains  that  “the  whole 
trend  of  modern  civilized  life  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  speed  and  ugliness  and  away  from 
beauty  and  repose.  The  atmosphere  that  our 
modern  youth  is  bred  up  in  is  one  of  harsh 
industrial  competition,  huge,  hasty,  and  more 
or  less  shoddy  mechanical  production;  hence 
our  modern  cubists,  freak  ‘poets’  and  jazzers.” 
It  is  to  fight  these  degrading  influences  that 
the  noble  army  of  school  music  supervisors 
is  enlisted.  They  would  restore,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  purer  environment  of  the  old 
days  of  art.  They  know  that  the  only  way  to 
kill  a false  idea  is  to  offer  a true  one;  the 
only  way  to  repel  a low  influence  is  to  bring 
forward  one  that  enforces  its  acceptance  hy 
its  own  inherent  strength  and  beauty.  And 
the  encouraging  fact  is  that  when  such  an 
issue  is  fairly  joined  it  is  not  the  true  and 
wholesome  idea  or  influence  that  goes  to  the 
wall. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  this 
movement  is  the  cooperation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  public  school. 
Oberlin,  although  a leader  in  this  as  in  many 
other  good  causes,  is  not  the  only  college 
which  has  extended  its  training  course  for 
public  school  music  supervisors  to  four  years, 
and  put  the  work  into  the  care  of  educators 
of  exceptional  knowledge  and  ability.  Many 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Supervisors’  Asso- 
ciation are  college  and  university  men  of  na- 
tional reputation.  The  movement  is  spreading 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Its  ideals  have  be- 
come established  once  for  all.  There  is  no 
question  in  regard  to  its  aim;  the  discussions 
now  are  concerned  with  the  methods  by  which 
these  aims  can  best  be  accomplished. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  cultural  efforts,  this 
beneficent  enterprize  meets  many  impedi- 
ments. Indifference  on  the  part  of  communities 
to  the  finer  things  of  life,  narrow-minded  school 
principals  and  superintendents,  ignorant  school 
boards,  even  certain  professional  musicians 
who  never  think  of  music  except  in  terms  of 
their  own  technical  specialty — these  in  many 
quarters  stand  in  the  way  in  active  hostility 
or  passive  obstruction.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
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of  the  Alumni  Magazine  to  the  educational  and 
social  importance  of  public  school  music  as  it 
is  now  directed,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  moved  to  do  what  they  can  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in 
this  great  service. 


Religious  Interests 

Thomas  W.  Graham 

CONFERENCE  OF  MINISTERS 

Three  years  ago  the  Ohio  State  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  requested  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  to  arrange  a two 
day’s  institute  for  the  Congregational  minis- 
ters of  the  state.  That  first  institute  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  decided  to  make  it  an 
annual  affair. 

This  year  the  scope  of  the  institute  was 
widened.  A recent  development  in  Cleveland 
is  drawing  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregation- 
al churches  of  that  city  into  closer  fellowship 
and  cooperation.  On  that  account  invitations 
were  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  state  as  well  as  to  all 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Ohio,  with  the 
result  that  this  year’s  institute,  held  February 
26-28,  enrolled  over  sixty  ministers,  represent- 
ing practically  every  section  of  Ohio. 

Each  year  the  program  has  been  arranged 
by  a committee  appointed  by  the  state  confer- 
ence. It  has,  therefore,  represented  the  needs 
and  vital  interests  of  the  men  in  actual  pas- 
toral work  rather  than  the  point  of  view  of  a 
school  of  Theology. 

This  year’s  program  included  the  following 
five  papers: 

The  Bible  and  Evolution  President  King 

The  Modern  Christian’s  Testimony 

about  Jesus  Dean  Bosworth 

The  Psychology  of  Suggestion 

Professor  E.  S.  Jones 
The  New  Physics  Dr.  Otto  Koppius 

Salesmanship  in  the  Ministry 

Professor  T.  W.  Graham 

Following  the  presentation  of  each  paper  an 
hour  or  more  was  given  to  discussion.  These 
discussions  were  lively,  interesting  and  at 
times  heated. 

This  annual  ministers’  institute  is  only  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  is  serving  its  constituency  in  a vital 
way  and  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
life  and  needs  of  the  church  whose  thought  it 
strives  to  lead. 


Student  Life 

Carl  M.  Baumhart,  ’24 

Holding  within  its  span  the  yearly  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  a conference  of  Con- 
gregational ministers,  the  selection  of  the 
Shansi  Representative,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers  for 
the  year  and  religious  conferences  under  dif- 
ferent church  leaders,  the  past  month  had  a 
distinctly  religious  tinge. 

Dr.  Charles  Whitney  Gilkey,  pastor  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  was  the 
Week  of  Prayer  speaker.  He  gave  three  ad- 
dresses, the  chief  of  which  was  delivered  in 
Finney  Chapel  on  Thursday  morning,  the  Day 
of  Prayer  for  colleges.  In  this  address,  Dr. 
Gilkey  said  that  religion  had  reality,  power, 
and  contained  a challenge  to  forsake  the  valley 
of  present  day  ideals  and  climb  the  mountain 
of  Christianity.  In  his  two  addresses,  the  first 
delivered  Tuesday  evening  and  the  second 
Wednesday  evening,  the  speaker  drew  modern 
parallels  from  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. He  said  the  American  nation  must  fight 
against  the  infectious  spirit  of  the  ancient 
priest  and  Levite  who  “passed  by  on  the  other 
side.”  The  right  path  to  the  real  values  of 
life,  Doctor  Gilkey  said,  is  along  the  religious 
path. 

Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23,  was  chosen  Oberlin’s 
representative  in  Shansi  at  the  annual  Shansi 
Day  observance  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Friday, 
March  2.  Wilson  will  serve  from  1923  until 
1925.  He  succeeds  Ray  Moyer,  ’21,  who  re- 
turns next  fall  to  the  United  States  after  two 
years’  work  at  Shansi.  Dr.  D.  Brewer  Eddy 
of  the  Missionary  Board,  who  had  recently 
come  from  Shansi,  gave  the  annual  address. 
He  praised  the  work  which  Shansi  is  doing 
and  he  gave  a firsthand  account  with  many 
anecdotes  of  the  kind  of  service  which  the 
Shansi  representatives  are  doing  there.  He 
said  that  the  Chinese  Christian  layman  is  do- 
ing a great  work  in  securing  members  for  the 
church.  He  denied  the  claims  that  Japan  is 
trying  to  “double  cross”  the  United  States  in 
the  pledges  which  she  has  made  regarding 
China  and  he  said  Japan  was  willing  to  co- 
operate to  get  China  on  her  feet. 

Officers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  1923-24  were 
made  public  on  Wednesday,  March  14,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Ray  Gibbons,  ’24,  had 
been  made  president;  Rea  Warner,  '25,  vice- 
president;  Harold  Ingalls,  ’26,  secretary  and 
Joseph  Ainley,  ’24,  treasurer. 
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Traveling  secretaries  of  the  Church  Boards 
for  Students’  Work  from  Methodist,  Presbyter- 
ian, Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  met  students  of  these  differ- 
ent denominations  March  6,  7,  and  8 for  dis- 
cussions along  vocational  lines.  The  aim  of 
the  meetings  was  to  help  students  decide  on 
their  work  after  college  and  in  this  way  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  church  in  a 
student’s  life.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  teas 
were  given  for  all  the  secretaries  to  enable 
them  to  meet  all  the  students  of  their  own 
denomination. 

At  the  Washington's  Birthday  service  held 
in  Finney  Chapel  on  Thursday,  February  22, 
Reverend  Dan  F.  Bradley  of  the  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational church  of  Cleveland  gave  the  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Bradley  said  that  Washington’s 
common  sense  made  him  great  and  that  too 
many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  age  are 
lacking  in  this  virtue.  The  Men’s  Glee  Club 
furnished  music  for  the  service, 
from  10  to  15  all  girls  attend  health  classes 
Society,  Harold  Andrews,  ’23,  was  elected 
president  and  Arnold  Zurcher,  ’24,  secretary. 
Formal  adoption  by  the  society  of  the  pin  de- 
sign of  the  old  club  has  been  made,  following 
the  permission  of  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  society.  Among  other  plans  for  the  future 
is  the  re-arrangement  and  redecoration  of  the 
society’s  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building  so  as  to 
provide  lounging  and  club  rooms  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  comfort  of  old  members, 
alumni  and  friends  on  special  occasions. 

Mrs.  Frances  Fenton  Bernard  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  National  Educational  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Wom- 
en, was  the  guest  of  the  Oberlin  branch  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  24,  in  the  Art 
Building.  Preceding  a program  there  was  a 
reception  at  three  o'clock.  The  senior  women 
of  the  college  and  conservatory  were  invited 
to  meet  Mrs.  Bernard. 

There  is  now  in  the  Art  Building  a collect- 
ion of  facsimiles,  photographs,  frescoes,  and 
small  objects  of  sculpture  and  pottery  illus- 
trating the  Aegean  civilization.  This  col- 
lection, which  was  purchased  by  the  college 
last  summer,  arrived  but  a short  time  ago. 
The  facsimiles  were  made  in  Athens  by  the 
same  artist  who  has  been  producing  them  for 
various  prominent  museums  throughout  the 
country. 

Paul  Elmer  More  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  pro- 
fessor, editor  and  author,  is  to  give  the  Com- 


mencement address  in  June.  Mr.  More’s  topic 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  He  attended 
Washington  University  and  Harvard  and  taught 
in  Smith  Academy,  Harvard  University  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  As  a journalist,  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated as  literary  editor  with  the  New  York  In- 
dependent and  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
From  1909  to  1914  he  was  editor  of  the  Nation. 
He  wrote  the  "Shelburne  Essays,”  a monument 
of  conservative  literary  criticism.  His  latest 
book  is  “The  Religion  of  Plato.” 

Dr.  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  professor  of  Art 
and  Archeology  at  Princeton  University,  lec- 
tured under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Art 
Association  Friday  evening,  March  9,  in  the 
Art  Building.  His  subject  was  "Romanticism 
and  its  Sequels.” 

The  Northfleld-Mount  Hermon  club  com- 
posed of  Oberlin  students  who  are  graduates 
of  these  two  Massachusetts  preparatory 
schools,  met  at  the  home  of  Professor  Bud- 
ington  Wednesday  evening,  February  28,  and 
held  a get-to-gether  meeting.  Dr.  H.  F.  Cutler, 
principal  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  school  and  L.  L. 
Drury,  alumni  secretary,  spoke  and  showed 
slides  of  the  school.  Several  reels  of  movies 
were  shown  in  the  chapel  afterwards. 

Members  of  the  Oberlin  College  Faculty 
Club  presented  Booth  Tarkington’s  play,  "The 
Intimate  Strangers,”  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  March  23  and  24.  This  play  was 
used  last  season  by  Billie  Burke  who  toured 
the  middle  west  in  this  newest  Tarkington  effort. 

Edgar  C.  Raine,  noted  Arctic  explorer,  trav- 
eler and  lecturer,  gave  the  third  number  on 
the  U.  L.  A.  lecture  course  Tuesday  evening, 
March  13,  in  Finney  Chapel,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  the  people  and  the  life  of  the  Far 
North.  Mr.  Raine  illustrated  his  lecture  with 
200  lantern  slides  showing  the  different  kinds 
of  life  in  Alaska. 

“Robin  Hood,”  Douglas  Fairbanks’  newest 
photoplay,  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  Col- 
lege Dramatic  Association.  It  is  one  of  the 
“ Better  Movies  ” which  the  association  is 
bringing  to  Oberlin  this  year.  This  picture 
is  considered  the  best  which  the  association 
has  shown  in  Oberlin  during  nearly  two  years 
of  “ Better  Movies.” 

Two  Penn  State  men  were  in  Oberlin  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  March  4 and  5,  to  study  the 
honor  system  in  use  here.  These  men  are 
gathering  data  based  on  actual  experience  with 
the  system  with  the  view  to  its  adoption  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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Athletics  for  Women 

Grace  B.  Daviess,  A.M.,  ’20 

Girls’  Athletics,  like  those  o£  the  men, 
have  three  seasons — Fall,  Winter  and  Spring — 
with  sports  appropriate  to  the  time  of  year. 
As  this  last  Fall  was  unique  in  its  consistent 
good  weather,  an  outdoor  schedule  was  run 
off  in  quick  order,  consisting  of  field  hockey 
as  the  major  sport;  the  minor  ones  being 
soccer,  tennis,  golf,  archery,  lawn  bowls  and 
hiking.  The  swimming  class  for  teaching 
methods,  held  once  a week  in  the  Elyria  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  tank,  was  also  a booming  organization. 
In  hockey,  the  class  teams  or  squads,  chosen 
from  some  135  girls  out  for  practice,  ended  an 
interesting  schedule  of  interclass  games  with 
the  following  standing; 

Won  Lost 


Seniors  — first  4 0 

Sophomores  — second  3 1 

Juniors  — third  2 2 

Conservatory  — fourth  1 3 

Freshmen  — fifth  0 4 


The  Freshmen  seem  to  have  come  through  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  but,  indeed,  they  “ came 
through  ” big,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  love 
for  the  game,  only  two  of  the  squad  ever  hav- 
ing played  before  entering  college.  Inter- 
house hockey  was  played  for  the  first  time 
with  Talcott  the  winner.  The  All-Star  game 
brought  out  a goodly  number  of  spectators, 
was  closely  contested,  and  ended  with  a score 
of  2 to  1 in  faver  of  West  Point.  More  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  technique  of  stroke 
this  year  than  hitherto,  with  several  changes 
in  types  of  playing,  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  English  game. 

The  Tennis  Tournament  had  93  entries, 
many  of  whom  were  soon  eliminated,  reducing 
the  number  to  one  or  two  in  each  class  who 
will  play  off  the  finals  this  spring.  Last  spring 
the  title  holder  for  the  college  was  Ursula 
Wilder  '23  with  Lydia  Kayser  ’25  as  runner  up. 

Many  of  the  girls  found  Lawn  bowls  to  be 
an  interesting  pastime,  so  this  game  has 
earned  its  place  among  the  minor  sports  for 
Fall  and  Spring.  Also,  much  enthusiasm  was 
shown  in  golf,  it  having  two  interesting  as- 
pects, appealing  first  to  the  non-team  type  of 
girl  or  the  girl  not  allowed  to  play  the  more 
strenuous  games;  and,  secondly,  as  something 
they  could  learn  here  in  college  and  carry 
over  with  them  after  graduation. 

There  were  30  regular  attendants  in  the 


swimming  class,  with  extras  now  and  then, 
and  from  this  number  six  passed  the  American 
Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Test,  making  a total 
of  24  in  the  year  and  a half,  who  have  passed 
this  test. 

Soccer  was  non  inter-class,  all  classes  prac- 
ticing together  and  ending  with  an  All-Star 
game,  the  result  of  which  was  a draw,  1 - 1. 

So  the  season  ended,  having  had,  counting 
a few  duplications,  337  girls  out  for  one  thing 
or  another. 

The  Winter  schedule  of  sports  had  one  in- 
novation, namely,  volley  ball,  non  interclass 
to  end  with  an  All-Star  game;  thus  giving  the 
girl  prohibited  from  playing  basketball  a team 
game  and  another  possibility  of  winning  points 
for  her  active  membership  in  the  Gymnasium 
and  Field  association  and  toward  her  O.  C. 
sweater.  More  girls  than  ever  before  are  out 
for  basketball,  the  effort  being  made  to  have, 
virtually,  two  teams  from  each  class,  with  sec- 
ond teams  playing  the  easier  games,  thus  giv- 
ing more  girls  the  chance  of  playing. 

Up  to  the  final  game  of  the  basketball  series 
the  seniors  and  juniors  were  tied  for  champion- 
ship. After  a hotly  contested  game  the  sen- 
iors won. 

At  the  time  this  goes  to  print  plans  for  the 
“ Yale  - Princeton  ” game  are  under  way  and 
it  bids  fair  to  be  a good  fast  game  with  Miss 
Frances  T.  Brown,  T8,  as  referee. 

All  of  the  skating  weather  has  been  taken 
advantage  of,  some  girls  doing  distance  skat- 
ing for  points,  and  others  fancy  skating.  Be- 
cause of  so  many  girls  having  hockey  skates 
and  so  being  unable  to  do  figure  skating,  a 
regular  system  of  distance  skating  has  been 
inaugurated. 

This  Spring  the  major  sport  will  be  baseball, 
played,  we  hope,  on  our  new  field,  using,  how- 
ever, indoor  rules.  This  game  appeals  to 
many  who  do  not  care  for  the  more  strenuous 
hockey  and  basketball,  but  still  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  a team  game.  It  is  inter-class  with 
an  All-Star  game  at  the  end. 

The  Tennis  Tournament  — with  perhaps  the 
innovation  of  a Novice  Tournament  — golf, 
archery,  lawn  bowls,  hiking,  biking  and  swim- 
ming continue  as  in  the  Fall.  This  Spring  it 
is  planned  to  have  two  holes  for  golf  on  our 
new  field,  which  will  give  an  added  impetus. 
Also  new  “ square  ” hikes  are  being  planned, 
where  the  hiker  will  not  have  to  retrace  her 
course.  Attractive  signs  are  being  painted 
to  mark  these  routes.  Each  week  there  will 
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Hockey  Practice,  Demonstrating  Lunge  and  Reverse  Stroke 


be  an  organized  hike  of  five  miles,  weather 
permitting.  This  last  phrase  is  an  important 
item  in  all  out-door  schedules  of  Oberlin.. 

In  these  ways  we  are  trying  to  reach  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  the  girls;  to  instill 
in  each  the  love  of  a game  and  a habit  of  reg- 
ular exercise;  and  are  doing  this  not  alone 
through  team  games,  but  also  in  various  other 
activities  which  thejr  can  continue  after  col- 
lege. 


WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 

SPRING  CONCERT  TOUR 

Feb,  28 — Cleveland,  Ohio — Euclid  Ave.  Congrega- 

tional Church. 

March  9 — Cleveland,  Ohio — Plymouth  Congregational 
Church. 

March  17— Oberlin,  Ohio— Home  Concert. 

March  27— Orrville,  Ohio— High  School  Auditorium. 

March  28— Kent,  Ohio. 

March  29— Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Bellevue  High  School 
Auditorium. 

March  30— (Open). 

March  31— (Open). 

April  1— (Sunday),  Philadelphia,  Pa.— St.  Andrews 
M.  E.  Church,  evening. 

April  2— Philadelphia,  Pa.— St.  Andrews  M.  E 
Church. 

April  3— New  York  City,  N.  Y.-Biltmore  Hotel. 

April  4— Erie,  Pa.— Central  High  School. 

A luncheon  appointment  in  Pittsburgh,  two  such 

appointments  In  Philadelphia,  and  a Radio  Concert 

In  Philadelphia  arc  also  on  the  program  of  events 

for  the  Women’s  Glee  Club. 


CALENDAR 

April  9 — Liberal  Club  lecture,  John  Ilaynes 
Holmes,  Chapel. 

10— U.  L.  A.  lecture,  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
Chapel. 

12—  Two  one-act  plays,  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation. Sturges  Hall. 

13—  Monthly  lecture,  11:30  A.  M.  Pro- 

fessor John  Erskine,  Columbia. 

14 —  Dramatic  Association  movie.  Chapel. 
17— Artist  Recital. 

10 — Dramatic  Association  movie. 

21— International  Night.  Chapel. 

23—  Douglass  Memorial  Chorus.  Leader, 

Nathaniel  Dett;  Soloist,  Prof.  Don 
Morrison. 

24 —  Dramatic  Association  movie. 

26— Two  one-act  plays,  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation. Sturges  Hall. 

28— Dramatic  Association  Play.  Warner 
Hall. 

Base  Ball,  W.  R.  U.  at  Cleveland. 
May  1 — U.  L.  A.  lecture,  William  Allen 
White. 

4—  May  Festival— Concert  by  Cleveland 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Base  Ball,  Muskingum  at  New  Con- 
cord. 

5—  May  Festival— “The  Beatitudes” 

(Franck) — The  Musical  Union  and 
Orchestra. 

Base  Ball,  Akron  at  Akron. 

Track  Meet,  Case  at  Oberlin. 

8 Dramatic  Association  movie,  “Hearts 
Aflame.” 

9— Base  Ball,  Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

30  Dramatic  Association  movie,  “Hearts 
Aflame.” 

32— Two  one-act  plays,  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation. Sturges  Hall. 

Trark  Meet,  M.  A.  C.  at  Oberlin. 
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Athletics  for  Men 

Robert  Jamieson,  ’23 

THE  SOUTHERN  TRIP 
With  7 won  and  1 lost.  Coach  Keller  took 
his  basketball  squad  down  into  southern  Ohio 
for  two  hard  games  with  Miami  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

Miami  30  ---  Oberlin  24 
Miami  had  a good  evening  and  as  a result 
Oberlin  was  on  the  short  end  of  a 30-24  score. 
The  Crimson  and  Gold  was  slow  in  starting, 
not  getting  a basket  until  after  14  minutes  of 
the  first  half  had  gone.  With  the  score  12-2 
against  them  the  Oberlin  five  took  a brace  and 
made  a great  comeback  which  fell  short  of 
winning  a clean  hard  game. 

Cincinnati  44  — Oberlin  30 
Cincinnati  displayed  a great  offense  the  next 
night  and  Oberlin  was  again  forced  to  taste 
defeat  44-30.  A slow  start  once  more  handi- 
capped our  chances  for  victory.  With  the 
score  20-11  in  the  second  half,  Oberlin  made  a 
sudden  spurt,  caging  four  long  throws.  For 
the  next  ten  minutes  it  was  a great  contest, 
and  Cincinnati  rooters  were  worried.  But 
with  the  score  31-28,  Cincinnati  worked  two 
close  shots  and  Oberlin’s  energy  finally  gave 
out.  Cincinnati’s  great  work  was  too  much  at 
the  finish. 

OBERLIN  DEFEATS  CASE 
After  the  disastrous  southern  Ohio  trip, 
which  resulted  in  two  defeats,  Oberlin’s 
basketball  team  conquered  Case  on  the  home 
floor  and  fully  avenged  last  year’s  one  point 
defeat.  It  was  a close  guarding  game  from 
start  to  finish,  each  team  displaying  a dogged 
defense  which  permitted  few  short  shots  and 
little  time  for  the  long  ones.  The  Crimson 
and  Gold  rolled  up  a good  lead  in  the  first  ten 
minutes  and  then  found  the  basket  difficult  to 
locate.  The  first  half  ended  16-7. 

Scientific  guarding  prevented  an  Oberlin 
score  until  the  last  eight  minutes  of  play  in 
the  second  half.  Meanwhile  the  Casers  were 
adding  enough  points  to  make  the  situation 
uncomfortable.  Butler  finally  broke  the  ice 
with  two  pretty  tosses  and  we  had  the  game 
21-13. 

OBERLIN  23  — AGGIES  16 
Aggie  aggressiveness  once  more  gave  Ober- 
lin her  fastest  game  of  the  season  as  is  always 
the  case  when  the  Michigan  team  comes  to 


Warner  gym.  The  battle  raged  red  hot  from 
the  first  whistle  and  at  no  time  was  there  a 
let-up.  Captain  Winters,  playing  his  final 
game  for  Oberlin,  put  up  a brand  of  basketball 
which  startled  even  the  natives  at  times.  The 
contest  see-sawed  back  and  forth  until  near 
the  end  when  Oberlin  took  a commanding  lead. 
With  the  score  12-11  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half,  we  started  in  to  tear  things  up. 
Three  long  shots  and  several  free  throws  ran 
the  score  up  to  20-14.  The  last  ten  minutes 
were  bitterly  fought  with  both  teams  showing 
the  best  kind  of  a fighting  spirit.  Final  score 
was  23-16. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON 
Oberlin  finished  one  of  her  most  successful 
basketball  seasons.  Standing  fourth  in  the 
Conference  by  winning  9 and  losing  3,  the 
team  deserves  great  credit.  With  but  one  let- 
ter man  back,  Coach  Keller  rounded  out  a 
quintet  which  gave  a fine  account  of  itself  in 
every  game.  Butler  secured  the  most  field 
goals  while  Landis  was  high  point  man,  mak- 
ing a very  good  record  from  the  foul  line. 
In  one  game  he  made  ten  out  of  ten  free 
throws,  and  in  the  Aggie  battle  he  succeeded 
in  all  of  his  eleven  attempts.  Butler  was  se- 
lected to  lead  the  team  in  1924. 


BASKETBALL 


OHIO  CONFERENCE  STANDING 
March  15,  1023 


Teams. 

Plyd. 

W. 

L. 

Pts. 

Opts. 

Pot. 

Denison 

. 13 

12 

1 

41S 

265 

923 

Akron  

. 12 

11 

1 

335 

233 

917 

Wittenberg  . . . . 

. 11 

10 

1 

39S 

‘25*2 

909 

Oberlin  

. 11 

s 

3 

299 

247 

727 

St.  Xavier  

. in 

7 

3 

270 

208 

700 

Mount  Union... 

. 15 

0 

0 

414 

290 

600 

Ohio  University. 

. 10 

0 

4 

271 

229 

OOO 

Wooster  

. 14 

8 

0 

317 

320 

571 

Ohio  Wesleyan. 

. !) 

r» 

4 

241 

237 

550 

f'incinanti  . ... 

. 14 

375 

344 

500 

1 lira  in  

. 10 

5 

5 

304 

259 

500 

Miami  

. 10 

5 

5 

280 

280 

500 

Muskingum  . .. 

. 0 

3 

0 

207 

254 

333 

Ohio  Northern.. 

. J) 

3 

(> 

217 

255 

333 

Reserve  

. 12 

3 

0 

230 

315 

25(  i 

Heidelberg  . ... 

. 10 

o 

8 

103 

287 

200 

Kenyon  

. 12 

2 

10 

297 

318 

107 

Otterbcin  

. 13 

2 

11 

210 

411 

154 

Case 

. 12 

0 

12 

233 

359 

000 

Last  year  about  900  of  Oberlin  Alumni  gave 
$3,291.72  to  the  Living  Endowment  Union.  The 
average  gift  was  about  $3.66. 


Last  year  9,493  Yale  Alumni  contributed  an 
average  of  $45.90  each  to  the  Yale  Alumni 
Fund. 
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The  Second  Annual  Winter  Home  Coming 


The  program  of  events  arranged  for  the 
Winter  Home  Coming  on  February  21-22 
brought  scattered  alumni  visitors  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  and  furnished  an  especially 
happy  occasion  for  the  local  reunion  of  alumni 
and  former  students  in  the  counties  of  Lorain, 
Erie  and  Huron. 

Few  out-of-town  alumni  returned  in  time  for 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  orchestra  concert  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  the  fine  half  hour  of 
music  in  the  First  Church  the  next  afternoon 
was  only  sparsely  attended,  but  those  who 
were  present  were  amply  rewarded  by  the 
playing  of  Dr.  Andrews,  the  beautiful  Rhein- 
berger  trio  played  by  Professors  Kessler, 
Goerner  and  Andrews,  and  by  the  singing  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Jenney  Hall. 

Food,  Real  and  Imaginary 

The  dinner  in  the  James  Brand  House  was 
well  attended  especially  by  alumni  from  Ely- 
ria. After  an  excellent  dinner  served  by  the 
women  of  the  First  Church  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  B.  0.  Durand,  the  tables  were  pushed 
back  and  the  diners  rearranged  the  chairs 
before  the  stage  where  the  difficulties  of  life 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  1962  were 
enacted.  The  actors  in  “ Food,  A Tragedy  of 
the  Future,”  were:  Basil,  a wealthy  New 

Yorker,  played  by  Wray  Farmin;  Irene,  his 
wife,  played  by  Daphne  Kimball,  and  Harold, 
the  other  man,  played  by  Rufus  Emery. 

The  passions  aroused  by  the  excessive  cost 
and  scarcity  of  eggs  kept  the  alumni  in  a gale 
of  laughter. 

A Few  Remarks 

Following  the  play  President  King  welcomed 
the  alumni  back  to  Oberlin,  and  emphasized 
the  fact  that  our  love  for  Alma  Mater  would 
grow  with  expression,  since  " that  which  is 
not  expressed  dies.”  Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Han- 
nah, representing  the  retiring  officers,  spoke 
humorously  about  the  Oberlin  of  the  past,  pres- 
ent and  future.  Judge  D.  J.  Nye  of  Elyria,  the 
new  president  of  the  Oberlin  chapter,  em- 
phasized the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Oberlin 
and  our  opportunity  of  repaying  it  through  our 
personal  interest  and  service.  Mark  L.  Thom- 


sen, president  of  the  National  association,  after 
accusing  President  King  of  stealing  his  thunder, 
spoke  again  of  the  opportunity  and  joy  of  ex- 
pressing our  common  love  for  Oberlin.  In 
conclusion  the  Alumni  Secretary  suggested 
that  the  most  practical  immediate  service 
which  the  alumni  could  render  would  be  to 
carry  adequate  information  about  Oberlin  to 
other  communities  and  create  there  a sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  friendship  for 
Oherlin  College. 

The  Game  and  Dance 

The  Alumni  - Varsity  basketball  game  at 
Warner  gymnasium  immediately  followed. 
More  than  800  people  were  out  to  see  thirteen 
of  the  old  stars  battle  with  the  varsity  squad. 
The  game  was  much  closer  than  the  score  in- 
dicates but  aside  entirely  from  the  score  or 
the  closeness  of  the  competition  the  Varsity- 
Alumni  game  has  come  to  be  a feature  of 
Oberlin  life  which  cannot  be  spared.  The 
evening  was  closed  by  an  hour  of  dancing  on 
the  two  gymnasium  floors. 

Alumni  Business  Meetings 

On  the  morning  of  Washington’s  birthday 
various  alumni  committee  meetings  preceded 
the  patriotic  address  given  by  Dr.  Dan  Brad- 
ley of  Cleveland.  Judge  Florence  Allen,  -who 
was  originally  scheduled  as  speaker,  was  un- 
able to  appear  due  to  illness. 

At  noon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  association  met  for  lunch  at  the  Fac- 
ulty club,  every  member  being  present.  The 
whole  body  of  alumni  can  be  assured  that 
they  are  well  represented  by  this  committee 
which  directs  the  policies  of  the  association. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  parlors  of  the  Men’s  Building 
was  well  attended  by  representatives  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  If  the  Alumni  association 
had  never  accomplished  anything  in  addition 
to  gathering  this  group  of  representative 
alumni  to  discuss  alumni  and  college  policies, 
its  existence  would  be  more  than  justified. 
Never  was  there  a spirit  of  greater  optimism 
or  higher  determination  to  make  Oberlin  the 
first  college  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
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brief  and  uneolored  minutes  of  the  meeting  are 
as  follows: 


Alumni  Council  Meeting 

Men’s  Building, 
Oberlin,  Ohio, 
February  22,  1923. 

President  Mark  L.  Thomsen  presided. 

A motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  June  meeting  be 
omitted. 

The  question  of  keeping  each  chapter  in 
permanent  touch  with  the  Alumni  Secretary 
was  discussed.  Officers  change  yearly  but 
often  notice  of  such  change  is  not  sent  to  the 
Oberlin  office.  Consequently  many  letters  are 
unanswered  and  much  time  is  wasted  before 
any  definite  information  can  be  secured.  The 
Council  agreed  that  the  constitution  gives  the 
Alumni  Secretary  the  authority  to  appoint 
someone  in  each  chapter  to  act  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Hart  moved  that  the  extension  of 
associate  membership  to  include  faculty  mem- 
bers who  were  not  Oberlin  alumni  be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  alumni  at  the  June 
meeting.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Cochran.  Carried. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Cross  moved  that  the  creation  of 
an  Honorary  Membership  in  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation be  recommended  to  the  general  alum- 
ni at  the  June  meeting  with  the  provision  that 
names  be  received  and  proposed  by  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  Motion  was  seconded  by 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Mastick.  Carried. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin  explained  in  detail 
the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Alumnae  Affili- 
ating Committee  as  given  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  A mass 
meeting  to  arouse  interest  in  a strong  alum- 
nae group  -was  proposed  for  commencement 
week.  Mr.  Ament  moved  that  such  a mass 
meeting  be  recommended  to  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Commencement,  and  that  a similar 
meeting  be  held  at  the  same  time  for  men 
and  that  both  groups  meet  together  later  for 
a social  hour  in  the  gymnasium.  Mrs.  Martin 
seconded  the  motion.  Carried. 

An  opportunity  was  given  Mr.  L.  E.  Hart 
to  re-open  the  discussion  which  started  at  the 
last  February  meeting  about  “ What’s  Wrong 
with  Oberlin  Alumni  Spirit.”  Mr.  Hart  stated 
that  the  alumni  had  made  great  advance  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  All  that  remains  is  to  do 
something  together  on  a large  scale  for  Ober- 
lin. Mr.  Hart  felt  confident  that  the  alumni 
would  show  their  united  loyalty  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  submitted  for  discus- 
sion a tentative  program  for  a week-end  com- 
mencement. (The  plan  is  printed  separately). 

Interesting  discussion  followed.  A majority 
favored  the  week-end  Commencement  and  felt 
certain  that  greater  numbers  of  the  alumni 
would  be  able  to  attend. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Osborn  reported  that  in  previous 
years  the  use  of  different  rooms  in  the  gym- 
nasium had  been  unsatisfactory  and  suggested 


serving  a box  lunch  out  of  doors. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed  until  after 
President  King  presented  the  crucial  financial 
condition  of  Oberlin  college. 

Mr.  Cross  moved  that  the  President  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion be  authorized  to  express  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  serious  concern  of  the  alumni 
in  view  of  this  condition,  and  their  hearty  sup- 
port in  any  effort  to  meet  this  crucial  problem. 
Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Downing.  Unan- 
imously carried. 

Mr.  Ament  reported  that  new  students  are 
now  being  admitted  according  to  preferential 
ratings.  Daughters,  sons  and  near  relatives 
of  alumni  have  special  consideration.  (The 
plan  was  described  last  month). 

Mrs.  Osborn  reported  the  name  of  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Van  Cleef  to  succeed  Mrs.  Osborn  for  a 
three  year  term  on  the  Nominating  Committee. 
A motion  was  made  and  carried  that  Mr.  Van 
Cleef  be  elected. 

Mr.  Ament  reported  the  success  of  the  Gray 
Memorial  Fund  and  the  fact  that  with  the  help 
of  the  receipts  from  the  Alumni-Varsity  basket- 
ball game  a second  student  could  be  started 
next  fall. 

Mr.  Griswold  moved  that  Mr.  Ament  carry 
to  the  proper  college  authorities  and  commit- 
tees the  general  tenor  of  the  discussion  con- 
cerning Commencement.  Seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Thomsen  asked  for  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Mr. 
Marshall  Downing  stated  that  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ament  that  the 
meeting  be  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marie  W.  Wilson, 
Recording  Secretary. 

A few  alumni  remained  to  attend  the  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  reception  which  is  held  in 
the  beautiful  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building. 
No  better  setting  for  an  evening  of  fine  social 
intercourse  could  be  possible. 

The  winter  homecoming  has  undoubtedly 
proved  its  value,  and  will  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  event  in  the  lives  of  the 
alumni  of  the  college. 


ALUMNI  COUNCILORS  PRESENT 
EXECUTIVE  CO M 51 1 TT E E 
Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’PS;  C.  K.  Cross,  '03;  Mrs.  Laura 
S Price,  ’03;  Marie  W.  Wilson,  ’14;  Mrs.  Helen  \\ . 
Martin.  ’85:  Mrs.  Edna  F.  R.  White,  '9S;  Howard  L. 
Itawdon,  ’04:  Mark  O.  Ward,  ’10. 


CLASS  COUNCILORS 

David  .T.  N.ve,  '71:  Adelln  N.  Itoyce.  '72:  Mrs. 
,\<lia  V.  Curtis,  'SO:  I'.  G.  Uoyoo.  ’S3:  Mrs.  Ella  I • 
Valker,  '87:  Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Wilson.  02:  Louis  L- 
lart,  '03:  V.  O.  Johnston,  '07:  Mrs.  Ellon  IL  Hatrn. 
ill  William  S.  Cochran.  '<><5:  Noil  W.  McGill,  "i. 
Ieaton  Pennington.  Jr..  *10:  Mrs.  Francos  J.  Jones, 
13:  Leyton  E.  Carter,  'l  l:  Flare  M.  \ rooman 
31a  F.  Parmcnter.  'ir>:  Willis  II.  Scott,  L:  E-  E- 
, horror,  ’18:  Leontino  Wright,  '2<». 

COUNCILORS  -A'T  LA ROE 
Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Must  Irk,  ’02;  Mrs.  Mary  P.  MUR* 
an,  '03. 
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CONSE R VATO R V COUNCILORS 
James  II.  Hall,  ’14;  Dorothy  A.  ItaclUe,  ’22 
CHAPTER  COUNCILORS 
Marshall  IV.  Downing.  '114,  Synicuso.  N.  V.:  Helen 
\ ’ Watson,  ‘2.j,  representing  II.  .7.  Relir.  I’hiladel- 
nhia.  l’a.;  Mi's.  Rachael  W.  Somers,  '14,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pit.:  Mrs.  Amy  R.  Osborn,  *04.  Cleveland,  o ; 
Mrs  Elizabeth  C.  Thomas,  'Ob.  Warren,  O. ; C.  C.  W. 
Nicol.  'll.  Oherlin.  O.;  Louis  E.  Hart,  '03,  Chicago, 
ill. 


THE  ALUMNI-VARS1TY  GAME 

(This  account  is  quoted  from  The  Review) 

Varsity  teamwork  was  too  much  for  the 
Alumni,  in  the  annual  Gray  Memorial  game. 
After  40  minutes  of  puffing  and  blowing,  the 
grads  were  satisfied  that  they  had  done  a 
good  night’s  work  in  holding  the  varsity  squad 
to  a 46-22  score. 

First  Half 

Represented  by  the  “ old  boys  ” in  the  first 
period,  the  Alumni  crowd  was  treated  to  some 
real  scrappy  basketball  for  about  10  minutes. 
With  three  former  Captains  in  their  line-up  the 
grads  proceeded  at  once  to  show  Coach  Kel- 
ler's second  team  how  to  take  the  ball  away 
from  an  opponent.  Dribbling  was  suicide  be- 
fore the  “ old  timers.”  They  always  got  in 
the  way  and  refused  to  get  out  until  the  ball 
was  theirs.  With  the  count  5-5  and  ten  min- 
utes gone  the  inevitable  timeout  was  called 
for  the  Alumni.  From  this  point  on  it  was  a 
case  of  too  much  varsity  speed. 

The  big  crowd,  which  filled  Warner  gym, 
was  brought  to  its  feet  more  than  once  by 
Hugh  Smith’s  ducking  tactics  and  phenomenal 
one  hand  shots  at  the  backboard.  Vradenburg, 
a member  of  the  first  varsity  team,  back  in 
1903,  was  the  most  nimble  player  on  the  floor. 
He  was  constantly  mixing  it  up.  Pendleton 
and  McPhee  were  the  Alumni  scorers.  They 
both  showed  that  a few  years  can’t  dim  a good 
pair  of  eyes.  Morrison,  Ward,  and  Berthoff 
formed  a good  defense  while  their  wind  lasted. 

The  varsity  offense,  after  being  bewildered 
by  the  early  rush  of  the  grads,  settled  down  to 
some  good  steady  work.  Stocker,  Goldstein 
and  Channon  were  the  principal  scorers,  while 
Bosworth  and  Houck  broke  up  many  Alumni 
passes. 

The  final  score  of  the  first  contest  was  20-9. 


Line-up  and  summary  follow: 

Varsity — G.  F.  T. 

Houck,  1.  f 0 0 0 

Goldstein,  r.  f 2 0 4 

Stocker,  c 3 4 10 

Channon,  1.  g 2 0 4 

Bosworth,  r.  g 1 0 2 

Wiltsie,  r.  f 0 0 0 

Total  8 4 20 

Alumni — G.  F.  T. 

McPhee,  ’17,  1.  f 1 0 2 

Smith,  ’08,  r.  f 0 0 0 

Pendleton,  ’10,  c 3 0 6 

Morrison,  '06,  r.  g 0 0 0 

Vradenburg,  TO,  1.  g 0 1 1 


Ward,  TO,  1.  g 0 0 0 

Berthoff,  ’20,  c 0 0 0 

Total  4 1 9 


Second  Half 

The  All-Stars  hoped  to  give  the  regular 
varsity  team  a real  game  in  this  period  but 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Recent 
stars  such  as  Wheeler,  Howard,  Frey,  Williams 
and  Maclure  proved  to  be  a good  combination 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Individual  work 
scintillated  throughout  the  game  but  the  Alum- 
ni defense  could  not  stop  the  fast  work  of 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  present  day  representa- 
tive. 

A hot  pace  at  the  start  gave  the  varsity  a 
15-3  lead  before  the  ex-captains  had  a chance 
to  get  warmed  up.  Martin  and  Winters  were 
very  accurate  with  their  tosses  and  hence  the 
early  lead.  But  big  Ed.  Howard  took  it  into 
his  head  to  dribble  and  shoot.  He  soon  had 
four  baskets  to  his  credit.  "Polly”  Maclure 
and  “Jack”  Williams  caged  two  pretty  tosses. 
A1  Wheeler  was  all  over  the  floor  but  he  was 
so  closely  guarded  that  he  had  little  chance 
of  scoring.  Frey  put  up  a good  guarding  game 
while  Stallings  cavorted  for  three  minutes. 

Varsity  team  work  was  as  good  as  it  has 
been  this  year.  The  whole  team  worked  like 
a machine  and  easily  checked  the  individual 
work  of  the  All-Stars.  The  final  score  of  th:s 
half  was  26-13.  The  line  up  and  summary  fol- 
low : 


Varsity—  G.  F.  T. 

Martin,  1.  f 3 1 7 

Landis,  r.  f 1 3 5 

Butler,  c 1 0 2 

Channon,  1.  g 0 0 0 

Winters,  r.  g 2 2 6 

Sullivan,  1.  f 2 0 4 

Wiltsie,  r.  f 0 0 0 

Bosworth,  1.  g 0 0 0 

Goldstein,  1.  f 1 0 2 

Total  10  6 26 

Alumni — G.  F.  T. 

Maclure,  T7,  1.  f.  1 0 2 

Wheeler,  ’22,  r.  f 0 1 1 

Howard,  ’22,  c 4 0 8 

Frey,  T9,  1.  g 0 0 0 

Williams,  '21,  r.  g 1 0 2 

Stallings,  ’22,  c 0 0 0 

Total  6 1 13 


DES  MOINES  CHAPTER 
The  Oberlin  club  of  Des  Moines  met  at 
dinner  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  February  13,  and 
perfected  the  organization  of  the  Des  Moines 
chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association.  A new 
constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  Nathan  Mack 
was  elected  councilor. 
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CHICAGO  WOMEN'S  CLUB 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  6042  Stony  Island  Avenue, 
Chicago,  was  “at  home”  to  Oberlin  women  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  3.  Miss  M.  E.  Sin- 
clair, ’00,  Mrs.  William  T.  Paulson  (Evelina 
Belden,  ’09),  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey  (Mary 
Shurtleff,  ’00)  were  guests  of  honor.  About 
fifty  Oberlin  women  were  present  and  enjoyed 
short  talks  by  Miss  Sinclair  on  some  new  fea- 
tures of  Oberlin  student  life;  by  Mrs.  Paulson 
on  her  recent  European  trip;  and  by  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Millikan,  president  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago.  The  afternoon  closed  with 
the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 

WARREN  CLUB 

The  Oberlin  club  of  Warren,  Ohio,  enjoyed 
a waffle  supper  on  the  evening  of  February  15. 
In  the  informal  talks  following  the  supper 
Major  Merrick  J.  Sloan,  Hon.  A.  M.,  ’04,  de- 
scribed the  Oberlin  college  life  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  Warren  Thomas  and  Negley  Teeters, 
’20,  commented  on  Oberlin  today.  A brief  bus- 
iness meeting  was  also  held. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
On  the  evening  of  February  17,  forty-six 
Oberlin  alumni  and  former  students  living  in 
Milwaukee  met  at  dinner  and  organized  a 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Chapter.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  — 

President — J.  A.  Sessions,  ’18 
Vice-President — H.  L.  Henderson,  ’14 
Sec’y-Treas. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Sessions  (Marjorie 
Emmons,  ’16) 

OBERLIN  CHAPTER 

The  officers  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  were: 

President — Judge  D.  J.  Nye,  ’71,  Elyria. 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Josephine  F.  Cushing, 
’95,  Elyria. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Richard  R.  Fauver,  T7,  Lo- 
rain. 

Secretary — Miss  Mabel  B.  Askew,  ’ll,  Ober- 
lin. 

Councilor — Mr.  Ralph  W.  Stratton,  ’05,  Nor- 
walk. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Twenty-seven  members  and  friends  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  AJumni  Association  met  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Cochran  on  Fri- 
day evening,  February  23rd.  Dr.  W.  R.  Mor- 
rison gave  a most  interesting  talk  on  China, 
illustrated  by  his  stereopticon  views.  The 
pictures  were  taken  by  him  and  Mrs.  Morri- 
son during  their  stay  in  China. 

Our  guest,  Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  talked 
on  the  various  problems  of  the  College,  bring- 


ing us  the  news  which  all  alumni  are;  so 
eager  to  receive.  With  Mr.  Walter  Deveaux 
at  the  piano  and  Mrs.  Hyacinth  Scott  Baker 
leading,  a few  college  songs  were  sung. 

Mrs.  Elliott  Pugh,  Sec’y. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK-END 
COMMENCEMENT 

Do  you  prefer  the  old  or  the  following  pro- 
mencement  to  take  effect  in  1924? 

Alumni  are  asked  to  express  their  prefer- 
ences and  suggestions  to  their  councilors,  or 
to  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Secretary.  Action 
will  be  taken  at  the  Council  meeting  at  Com- 
mencement. 

Friday,  June  15 

3:00  1*.  M. — Class  Day  Exercises 

5:00  I*.  M.— Step  Exercises 

0:00  r.  M.— Banquets,  Literary  Societies 

7 :45  P.  M.— Conservatory  Commencement 

Plaj's  by  Dramatic  Association 
9:00  P.  M. — All  College  Women’s  Mass  Meeting 
9:00  P.  M. — All  College  Men’s  Mass  Meeting 
9:30  P.  M. — All  College  Dance 

Saturday,  June  16 
9:00  A.  M. — Alumni  Meeting 
9:00  A.  M.— Trustee  Meeting 
12:30  P.  M.— Class  Luncheons 
3:30  P.  M. — Alumni-Varsity  Ball  Game 
8:00  P.  M. — Reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  King 
Illumination  and  Parade 
Sunday,  June  17 

9:30  A.  M.— Alumni  Prayer  Meeting 
11:00  A.  M. — Local  Church  Services 
3:30  P.  M. — Baccalaureate  Sermon 
G:00  P.  M.— Class  Reunion  Teas 

Monday,  June  18 

10:00  A.  M.— College  Commencement 
1:00  P.  M. — Alumni  Dinner 

4:00  P.  M.— Alumni  Reception  to  Parents  and 
Friends  of  the  Graduating  Class 
7:30  P.  M.— Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert 


DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION  TOUR 
The  spring  tour  of  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, while  less  extended  than  their  Christ- 
mas trip,  was  highly  interesting  and  successful. 
Leaving  Oberlin  on  March  28,  the  Association 
played  in  Canton,  Ohio,  that  evening.  The 
next  night  they  appeared  in  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  and  on  March  30  in  Ithaca.  Saturday 
and  Easter  Sunday  were  spent  in  Ithaca,  the 
members  of  the  Association  visits  to  various 
points  of  interest.  Returning  to  Ohio  on  April 
3,  they  concluded  the  tour  with  an  appearance 
at  Portsmouth.  Future  appearances  of  the  As- 
sociation are  scheduled  at  Amherst,  Ohio,  on 
April  14,  Bellevue,  Ohio,  on  April  18,  and  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  on  April  25. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


T.-’57 — George  Candee,  803  Oakwood  Ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  entered  the  Oberlin  Academy  in 
1851.  During  the  Civil  War  he  did  social  serv- 
ice work  among  the  contrabands  in  St.  Louis. 
For  many  years  a minister  in  Toledo,  he  is 
now  retired,  and  gives  his  present  occupation 
as  “reading,  writing,  and  invention.” 

'62,  T.-’65 — Edwin  Booth  is  among  Oberlin’s 
oldest  living  alumni.  He  was  enrolled  in  the 
Academy  in  the  year  1850-51.  After  twenty 
years’  labor  in  the  home  mission  field,  Mr. 
Booth  was  engaged  in  farming  until  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Now  he  has  retired,  and 
lives  with  his  daughter  at  2502  17th  Street, 
Columbus,  Nebr. 

’62 — Lucy  Ann  Cross  of  Daytona,  Fla.,  is 
known  as  the  “mother  of  Rollins  College,”  hav- 
ing written  the  first  paper  suggesting  it  to  the 
Congregational  Association  of  Florida. 

’60  - ’63 — Mary  E.  Johnson  died  in  Elyria, 
Ohio,  on  March  6,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  a 
year. 

Ex-’62 — Mrs.  Maria  Hale  Chapman  died  at 
her  home  in  Oberlin  on  March  3,  at  the  age  of 
84.  She  received  her  preparatory  education 
in  the  Oberlin  Academy  and  although  she  did 
not  complete  her  college  course,  was  always 
associated  wTith  the  class  of  1862.  She  was  a 
member  of  L.  L.  S.  In  1864  she  married  Ed- 
ward Chapman  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  who  died  in 
1899.  She  lived  in  the  East  for  a few  years, 
then  returned  to  Oberlin  and  built  the  home 
in  which  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  Many 
prominent  alumni  lived  in  her  home  while  in 
college,  and  she  took  the  greatest  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  visits  of  these  former  stu- 
dents in  later  years.  Mrs.  Chapman  was  a 
teacher  in  her  early  years,  a prominent  wmrker 
for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  gave  much  time  to  es- 
tablishing rural  Sunday  Schools.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Church  of  Oberlin. 

’68 — Almon  W.  Burr,  professor  emeritus  in 
Beloit  College  after  thirty-five  years’  service 
as  professor  and  principal  of  the  Academy,  has 
been  traveling  this  winter  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, visiting  especially  President  James  A. 
Blaisdell  of  Pomona  College,  who  formerly 
studied  under  him  at  Beloit.  Dr.  Burr  is  still 
a contributor  to  educational  journals. 

Acad.  ’70-’71 — Charles  F.  Avery,  a resident  of 
Oberlin  for  22  years,  died  at  his  home  Feb- 
ruary 18,  following  a paralytic  stroke. 

’71 — Eva  Mary  Bricker  was  born  in  Shelby, 


Ohio,  September  19,  1850,  and  died  in  Cleve- 
land February  18,  1923.  She  entered  Oberlin 
College  in  1867,  after  attending  private  and 
public  schools  in  Shelby  and  spending  a year 
at  Lake  Erie  Seminary  at  Painesville.  The 
year  of  her  graduation  from  Oberlin  she  was 
married  to  Henry  A.  Chamberlin  of  Grand 
Isle,  Vt.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
Emily  H.  Chamberlin,  since  deceased,  and 
William  B.  Chamberlin,  ’96,  living  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Chamberlin  died  in  1883.  In  1890 
his  widow  was  married  to  James  Currie,  who 
survives  her.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  Shelby. 

’75,  A.  M.  ’92,  L.L.D.  ’98 — An  appreciation  of 
the  life-work  of  Hastings  H.  Hart  and  a report 
of  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  honor  of 
his  sixty-ninth  birthday  last  December  ap- 
peared in  the  Survey  for  January  8 and  is  now 
available  in  reprint. 

’77 — Andrew  G.  Comings  has  been  danger- 
ously ill  with  double  pneumonia  in  a hospital 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Com- 
ing are  spending  the  winter.  It  is  believed 
that  he  is  now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

’79 — William  Henry  Buss,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Arlington,  Nebr.,  has 
two  volumes  of  poetry  ready  for  publication. 
In  1917  he  wrote  the  Nebraska  State  Song. 

’80 — The  A.  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings 
used  in  library  catalogues  was  compiled  by 
Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  ’80,  cataloguer  in  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  public  library. 

’83-’87 — Elmer  N.  Lloyd  of  Amsterdam,  Ohio, 
on  January  20  was  re-elected  as  one  of  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Acad.  ’84 -’86 — Wendell  P.  Dabney  has  been 
in  the  City  Treasury  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  con- 
tinuously since  1897,  and  is  now  paymaster  of 
the  city.  For  many  years  he  has  edited  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  at  420  McAllister 
Street. 

Acad.  ’84  - ’87 — John  Hartwell  Cook  has  a po- 
sition with  the  Clark  Pension  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  His  address  is  2224  Sixth  Street, 
N.  W. 

’86 — Dr.  Mary  Katharine  Houseman,  of  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  died  on  February  16. 

’86 — Robert  S.  McIntosh  is  now  connected 
with  Henry  H.  Ashenfelter,  Inc.,  100  Hudson 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’89-’91,  Hon.  A.  M.  ’12— Col.  Charles  R.  How- 
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land  is  working  on  a text  book  on  strategy. 

’90 — George  H.  DeKay  is  superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Hawaii. 

T.  '90 — The  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  of  which  Dr.  William  E.  Barton 
is  pastor,  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary 
during  the  week  of  January  21-28.  The  anni- 
versary coincided  with  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Congregational  Conference,  so  that  the 
services  were  made  especially  interesting. 

’91 — Clark  B.  Firestone  has  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
since  January  15.  The  proprietor  of  the  paper 
is  C.  P.  Taft,  brother  of  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Taft.  Mr.  Firestone’s  address  is  2318  St. 
James  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

T.  ’91 — The  closing  speech  of  the  convention 
of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  held  in  Cleve- 
land February  26  - March  1,  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Steiner,  professor  of  sociology  in  Grin- 
nell  College,  Iowa.  Professor  Steiner’s  sub- 
ject was  “Immigrant  Education.” 

’98 — The  February  issue  of  the  Missionary 
Herald  contains  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
visit  of  Governor  Yen,  of  Shansi,  China,  to 
the  Taiku  station  last  summer.  The  governor 
was  so  pleased  with  the  hospital  plant,  admin- 
istered by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hemingway,  ’98,  that  he 
left  him  a gift  of  $500  and  ordered  an  artesian 
well  driven  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

’92 — Enough  members  of  the  class  were  in 
Oberlin  during  the  mid-winter  home  coming, 
February  21-23,  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
hold  a little  “special  reunion”  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  23rd.  The  “get-to-gether”  occurred 
at  the  Hi-Oh-Hi  tea  rooms,  where,  with  Miss 
Cora  Swift  as  hostess,  the  following  members 
and  members-in-law  gathered  for  an  hour  over 
the  teacups:  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  Mrs. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  Mrs.  Pauline  Lane  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Wallace  F.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lynds  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Ralston. 

’92 — Frank  N.  Williams  of  Chinook,  Mont., 
visited  in  Oberlin  in  February  while  on  a busi- 
ness trip  to  the  East. 

’92 — Mrs.  A.  A.  Healy  (Mary  Theodosia  Cur- 
rier) left  in  February  for  a tour  of  the  West 
Indies. 

’93 — Laura  Alice  Bacon  died  at  her  home 
in  Prairie  Depot,  Ohio,  February  17.  She  had 
been  ill  for  several  years.  She  was  born 
March  20,  1871,  on  a farm  at  Prairie  Depot, 
then  known  as  Freeport,  and  received  her 
early  schooling  there.  The  family  later  moved 


to  Oberlin,  where  she  attended  high  school 
and  entered  Oberlin  College.  After  her  grad- 
uation in  1893  she  returned  to  Prairie  Depot 
and  for  some  time  taught  in  the  schools  there. 
She  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  art, 
making  a trip  to  Europe  for  study,  and  or- 
ganized art  classes  in  her  community.  She 
was  active  in  church  and  Sunday  school  work 
and  in  intellectual  and  social  movements.  She 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  Society  during  the  war, 
and  has  since  supported  two  French  war 
orphans.  She  was  identified  with  the  National 
Child  Labor  movement,  serving  at  one  time 
on  one  of  its  committees.  Her  mother  and  a 
brother  survive  her. 

’93 — Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  is  now  in 
missionary  work  in  Philippoplis,  Bulgaria. 

’93 -’02 — Mrs.  Anson  T.  Hemingway  (Ade- 
laide Edmonds),  the  mother  of  six  Oberlin 
graduates  and  former  students,  died  at  her 
home  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  on  February  5,  at  the 
age  of  81.  Her  husband  and  four  of  her  chil- 
dren were  with  her  at  the  time.  The  members 
of  her  family  who  have  been  connected  with 
Oberlin  are  the  late  Alfred  Tyler  Heming- 
way, ’02;  Dr.  Willoughby  A.  Hemingway,  ’98, 
of  Shansi,  China;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hines  (Angi- 
nette  B.  Hemingway),  ’93,  of  Carbondale,  111.; 
George  R.  Hemingway,  Acad.  ’94-’95;  Clarence 
E.  Hemingway,  ’90-’93,  and  Adelaide  Grace 
Hemingway,  ’00-’02. 

Acad.  ’94-’95 — Jay  William  Hudson,  author  of 
“Abbe  Pierre,”  “The  New  Internationalism,” 
“The  Truths  We  Live  By,”  etc.,  was  a student 
in  the  Oberlin  Academy  in  1894  and  '95.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  the  author  of  various 
books  and  articles  on  philosophical  subjects. 

’95 — Lakewood  Church,  Cleveland,  Roy  E. 
Bowers,  minister,  reports  135  new  members 
during  the  past  year,  the  greatest  increase  on 
record.  The  year  has  also  been  the  best  on 
record  for  church  attendance,  current  expense 
and  benevolent  contributions,  Sunday  school, 
and  young  people’s  and  women’s  work. 

T.  ’95 — James  Bond  is  director  of  the  Inter- 
racial Commission  for  Kentucky.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Kentucky,  which 
he  helped  to  found,  and  for  which  he  acted  as 
financial  agent  for  eight  years. 

’95-'97 — Emily  I.  Elliott  is  state  nurse,  under 
the  Sheppard-Towner  provision,  for  Wiscon- 
sin. 

•97_’00— Mary  Elizabeth  Huntington  is  di- 
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rector  of  Edgehill  Inn,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New 
York  City.  She  has  been  in  settlement  work 
for  20  years,  three  years  in  Hawaii,  five  years 
in  Cleveland,  and  12  years  in  her  present  po- 
sition. 

'01 Clara  C.  Gilbert  is  acting  as  Calendar 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Indiana  State  Leg- 
islature. She  held  the  same  position  two 
years  ago,  in  both  cases  as  a reward  for  her 
activities  as  Noble  County  Chairman  of  Re- 
publican Women  and  political  speaker  through- 
out the  district. 

’01 — Alma  M.  Penrose  is  now  back  in  Min- 
neapolis as  librarian  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota High  School  library.  She  writes,  "I 
always  enjoy  seeing  the  Alumni  Magazine,  and 
am  still  hoping  to  revisit,  some  day,  the  Col- 
lege which  I have  not  seen  for  twenty  years. 
I am  sure  that  when  that  time  comes,  I shall 
know  exactly  how  Rip  Van  Winkle  felt!” 

T.  ’01 — Rev.  S.  K.  Emurian  closed  a four 
years’  pastorate  at  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  31st  of  last  De- 
cember, and  accepted  a call  to  become  Evan- 
gelist of  Norfolk  Presbytery.  At  present  he  is 
field  director  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Near 
East  Relief,  having  been  loaned  by  Presbytery 
for  several  months. 

Acad.  '05-’08 — Earl  N.  Brown  is  a dentist  in 
Chicago,  111.  His  address  is  4810  St.  Lawrence 
Avenue. 

’05 — Joseph  Roy  Ellis  is  registrar  of  fresh- 
men at  Yale  University. 

'05-’06 — Carl  D.  Ruth  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  the 
Cleveland  News. 

T.  '06 — Rev.  Guy  D.  Yoakum,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, regularly  contributes  book  reviews  and 
notes  on  the  leading  magazine  articles  to  The 
Arizona  Republican,  under  the  heading  "Lit- 
erary Notes  and  Reviews.” 

’07 — Fred  G.  Fulton  is  leading  the  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Branch  in  the  writing  of  life  insurance 
for  the  New  York  Life. 

’08 — George  Everson  is  campaign  manager 
for  the  California  State  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

’08 — Walter  (“Dad”)  Wolfe  is  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Roseberry,  Idaho. 

’08 — John  C.  Sanborn  is  a member  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  and  has  temporarily 
changed  his  address  from  Bliss  to  Boise. 

'08 — Frank  O.  Koehler,  City  Boys’  Work  Sec- 


retary of  the  Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  among  Boys’  Work 
Secretaries  over  the  country  and  who  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  very  effective  city- 
wide organization  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Min- 
neapolis, spoke  in  Des  Moines  on  February  24 
to  a group  of  representative  East  Des  Moines 
men.  After  Mr.  Koehler’s  statement  concern- 
ing the  community  work  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  in  Minneapolis  the  meeting  decided  to 
organize  a community  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  on  the  East  Side  of  Des  Moines. 

Ex-’IO — Fred  E.  Stokey  is  a medical  mission- 
ary under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Angola,  West 
Africa. 

Acad.  ’08-’ll — Aubyn  St.  Clair  Bevis  is  spec- 
ial agent  for  the  Employers  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His 
business  address  is  1000  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Cincinnati. 

Ex.  ’ll — Dr.  Helen  B.  Todd  is  the  college 
physician  in  Connecticut  College,  New  London, 
Conn. 

T.  ’ll — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  Congregational  church,  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Cross,  was  presented 
with  a well-filled  purse  of  gold,  as  a token  of 
the  appreciation  of  his  congregation.  The 
Grinnell  church  has  the  largest  membership 
among  the  Congregational  churches  of  Iowa, 
and  also  leads  in  its  contributions  to  benevo- 
lences. Grinnell  College  students  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  church  attendance. 

’ll — Arthur  F.  Baker  is  secretary  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  editor  of  the 
weekly  Rotary  sheet. 

’11-T3 — Marion  F.  Stickney  is  now  director 
of  religious  education  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Miss 
Stickney  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Children’s  Division  of  the  Vermont  Sunday 
School  Association.  She  also  served  as  church 
assistant  for  three  years  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational church,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  has 
taught  in  various  summer  schools  of  religious 
education.  She  holds  a diploma  from  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, and  expects  to  receive  a degree  there  in 
June,  1924. 

’12 — Almena  Dawley  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  investigation  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

’12— Born,  to  T.  Nelson  and  Helen  Wallar 
Metcalf,  a son,  Alan  Wilder,  on  March  7. 
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13 — Franklin  P.  Metcalf  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  botanical  department  at  Fukien 
Christian  University,  Foochow,  China,  with 
charge  of  agricultural  extension  work  as  well. 
He  is  planning  to  complete  his  work  for  the 
doctor’s  degree  at  Cornell,  interrupted  by  the 
war,  before  going  out  to  China  next  summer. 

’12-’13 — George  B.  Hastings,  ’13,  has  been  re- 
elected to  the  Nebraska  State  Senate  for  the 
term  1923-25.  Mrs.  Hastings  (Dorothy  Robert- 
son, T2)  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislative  Ladies’  League  for  the 
same  period.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  have 
been  living  in  Lincoln  during  the  winter  session 
of  the  state  legislature. 

’12-’13 — Albert  T.  Feakins  is  treasurer  of 
the  W.  B.  Feakins  Lecture  Bureau,  1406  Times 
Building,  New  York  City. 

’13 — Annie  A.  Bovie  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  mathematics  at  Columbia  University.  Her 
address  is  430  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City. 

’13,  C.  ’15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Ketcham  (Lucile  Brown),  a daughter,  Lucile 
Tipple,  on  March  11. 

’14 — Ruth  B.  Kuenzli  is  teaching  in  Findlay, 
Ohio,  and  expects  to  complete  work  for  her 
master’s  degree  at  Columbia  this  summer.  The 
item  in  last  month’s  magazine  was  taken  from 
a local  paper,  and  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  reporter,  Miss  Kuenzli’s  name  was  evi- 
dently confused  with  that  of  some  one  else. 

’14 — Carl  W.  Dipman  is  an  editorial  and  ad- 
vertising writer  for  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company.  He  contributes  regularly  to  their 
business  publications  on  topics  of  merchandis- 
ing, advertising,  and  business. 

'14 — Howard  Root  Calvert,  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  secretary  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  edits  the 
semi-monthly  paper  of  the  employees  of  the 
company,  “The  Hummer.” 

’14 — Born,  December  19,  1922,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Reed  of  Aberdeen,  Washing- 
ton, a son,  Wilson  Paine. 

’14 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Hall,  on 
January  15,  a son,  Laurens  Charlton.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  Lucile  B.  Charlton,  ’14. 

Ex-’14 — G.  Rodney  Ainsworth  edits  the 
Rotary  Club  sheet  in  Moline,  111. 

T.  ’14 — Rev.  Ralph  L.  Abraham,  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  Durban,  Africa,  has 
a short  article  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for 
February  on  "The  African  in  the  New  World.” 

C.  ’14 — Mrs.  Martha  Payne  Pratt  has  moved 
to  323  Lafayette  Park  Place,  Los  Angeles, 


Calif.,  where  Mr.  Pratt  is  treasurer  of  the  War- 
ren-Bailey Mfg.  Co. 

Acad.  T4-’15— Marion  M.  Davis  is  credit  man- 
ager for  the  Selig  Dry  Goods  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

’15 — Philip  P.  Gott  attended  and  acted  as 
secretary  for  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges  ht  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  February. 

17 — Frederic  F.  Blaine  is  a landscape  arch- 
itect at  Harvard  University. 

’16-T7 — Albert  P.  Ludwig  and  Gladys  New- 
man were  married  February  10  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  They  are  now  at  home  at  1106  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

C.  ’17 — Helen  L.  Andrews  is  now  Mrs.  Don- 
ald H.  Mood.  Her  address  is  57  S.  Pine  Ave., 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

’17-T8 — Born,  December  19,  1922,  to  Ernest 
W.  Houlding  and  Florence  Bickerstaff  Hould- 
ing,  a son,  Neal  William.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hould- 
ing expect  to  remain  in  America  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1924,  when  they  will  return  to  China 
under  the  American  Board. 

Ex-’18 — Ronald  Q.  Smith  is  superintendent 
of  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Fertilizer  Company,  2365  N.  King  Street,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

’18 — Arthur  L.  Limbach  completed  his  law 
work  with  an  LL.B.  from  Yale  last  June,  and 
on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  became 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Wilkin,  Fern- 
sell  & Fisher  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  On 
December  10,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Anne  Louise  Ludwig  of  Port  Washington, 
Ohio.  His  present  address  is  112  North  Sec- 
ond Street,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

’18— Dorothy  S.  McDonald  is  engaged  in 
stage  designing  in  New  York  City.  Her  ad- 
dress is  350  W.  85th  Street. 

’18 — Anna  L.  Evans  is  a fellow  in  modem 
European  history  at  Columbia  University  and 
a candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  Miss 
Evans  also  holds  the  Aeliolian  Fellowship  for 
1922-23. 

’19 — Mary  Hampton  Fox  is  a dramatic  in- 
structor and  director  of  plays  in  New  York 
City.  Her  business  address  is  114  Carnegie 
Hall.  Miss  Fox  was  formerly  assistant  to  and 
manager  of  Lucy  Feagin,  and  received  the 
first  prize,  awarded  by  Gilda  Varesi,  for  her 
dramatic  work  in  the  Feagin  studio. 

>19 — Guy  W.  Evans  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  the  Grafton  factory  of  the  Hazel-Atlas 
Glass  Company,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
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’19 — Henry  Nicholas,  who  is  now  studying 
for  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Yale  University,  has 
been  elected  to  the  honorary  chemical  fra- 
ternity, Sigma  Xi. 

>19 — Fannie  L.  Dittrick  is  probation  officer 
for  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She 
is  also  connected  with  the  Mothers’  Pension 
movement. 

Ex-’19 — Marion  Davis  is  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  Foster  McClellan  Company,  15 
B Pekin  Road,  Shanghai,  China. 

’20 — Paul  R.  Bunker,  now  teaching  in  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Syria,  will  re- 
turn to  America  in  June.  He  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Wilton,  Conn. 

T.  ’20 — Fletcher  J.  Bryant  is  now  pastor  of 
St.  Paul  A.  M.  E.  church,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 


vice-president  of  the  Pueblo  Ministerial  Alli- 
ance. In  1921-22  he  organized  the  first  col- 
ored Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
served  as  its  first  secretary. 

’20 — Elsie  Claire  Eddy  is  now  physical  di- 
rector of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  public  schools. 


FOR  RENT 

A seven-room  house  for  twelve 
months  beginning  with  July  1 or 
September  1,  1923. 

L.  E.  LORD, 

272  Oak  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Oberlin  Real  Estate 

Consult  us  for  listing  of  Lots,  Homes  and  Larms  in  and  about  Oberlin 

RICE  & BURKLEW 


6%  and  7%  Non-Taxable  Investments 


Our  Preferred  Real  Estate  Certificates  have  all  the  security  of  a real  estate 
mortgage  and  are  free  from  all  state  or  municipal  taxes.  They  resemble  in  form 
the  participative  real  estate  shares  well  known  to  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio 
investors  but  cover  a preferred  one-half  interest  only  in  the  real  estate  and  so 
have  the  speculative  feature  eliminated.  Principal  investment  and  income  returns 
further  guaranteed  by  our  One  Million  Dollars  of  Capital. 

Full  particulars  on  this  and  other  investments  gladly  given  on  request. 


Bankers  Mortgage  Company 


C.  H.  Kifshncr,  President. 

F.  S.  Stroheker,  Vice-P.  and  Sec. 


Capital  $1,000,000 


F.  E.  House,  Vice-President. 

F.  R.  Duncan,  Vice-P.  & Treas- 


New  York  Life  Bldg.  'Ground  Floor)  Kansas  City, Mo. 

INLAND  SECURITY  COMPANY,  A..ociated 

24  Years  without  Loss  to  an  Investor 


Who  is  Selling  The  Bond? 

Not  merely  a trained  salesman — 

Not  only  a company  of  long  experience — 

But  an  institution  of  larger  responsibility — 
a trustworthy  big  bank. 

We  have  earned  the  confidence  of  thou- 
sands of  bond  buyers,  390,000  depositors 
and  the  owners  and  beneficiaries  of  millions 
of  trust  funds. 

Ube  Cleveland  tlrust  Company 

Resources:  More  than  $170,000,000 


THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING  CO. 

OBERLIN.OHIO 


The 

News  Printing  Co. 


This  Bank  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  all  lines  of  Banking  Business  and 
solicits  the  accounts  of  all  who  desire  and 
appreciate  a strong  banking  connection. 
Our  Banking  Service  includes: 

Checking  Accounts 
Savings  Accounts 
Certificates  of  Deposit 
Commercial  Loans 
Collateral  Loans 
Mortgage  Loans 
Investments 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
And  Friendly  Service 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Printers  of 
THE 

* 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


"He 

a pull" 


Let  us  face  frankly  this  question 
of  “Pull.” 

It  docs  exist  in  business.  The 
President  of  a Company  hires  the 
son  of  a trusted  friend.  Why?  Not 
merely  because  the  young  man  is 
the  son  of  a friend;  but  because  the 
President  believes  that  good  blood 
will  tell. 

An  Oberlin  graduate,  who  is  a 
general  manager,  hires  an  Oberlin 
graduate  as  an  assistant.  Why?  Not 
merely  because  the  younger  man  is 
an  Oberlin  man,  but  because  the 
general  manager  believes  that 
training  will  tell. 

from  a drawing  by  J.  Horn 


IN  Cincinnati  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a financial  institution  was 
considering  several  men  for  the  position  of  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager.  The  successful  applicant — the  man  who  now 
holds  that  coveted  position — has  written  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

“I  stated  my  experience,”  he  writes,  “and  added  that 
I had  completed  the  Modern  Business  Course  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

“I  then  learned  that  several  members  of  the  Board 
were  subscribers  to  the  Institute.  They  evidently  knew 
that  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  Course  and  Service 
gives  a man  a thoro  grasp  of  the  controlling  forces  of  busi- 
ness, and  fits  him  to  hold  a responsible  executive  position. 

At  any  rate,  I was  selected  . . . ” 


self-confidence  that  this  training  gives, 
you  have  an  added  asset — a favorable 
introduction  to  the  200,000  worth-while 
men  who  are  enrolled  with  you. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
makes  no  exaggerated  claims  and  at- 
tempts to  exert  no  pressure.  It  asks 
simply  for  the  privilege  of  laying  the  full 
facts  before  thoughtful  men.  The  facts 
are  contained  in  a 118-page  booklet 
entitled  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business.” 

Beading  it  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing you  in  touch  with  men  who  will  vastly 
widen  your  opportunities  for  success. 


There  are  men  in  Cincinnati  who  say  of  this  man:  “He  has  a 
pull  with  the  Directors.”  They  are  right.  But  the  “pull”  is  a per- 
fectly legitimate  one.  The  Directors,  who  owe  a part  of  their  success 
to  the  training  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  picked  him 
because  they  believed  that  the  same  training  had  made  him  a man 
whose  judgment  they  could  trust. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  man  who  completes  the  Institute 
Course  is  “taken  care  of”  in  business.  Business  does  not  “take  care 
of  ’ anybody.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  with  the  knowledge  and 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


711  Astor  Place,  New  York  Ci 


Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  which  I may  keep 
without  obligation. 


I Name 

Print  here 

I Business 

Address, 


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.Bldg.,  Toronto 
Australian  Address,  42  Hunter  Street,  Sydney 


Business 

Position... 


I 


Copyright,  1023,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


Qossip  Sheets 

A bit  of  gossip  will  break  up  a directors’  meeting. 
The  known  possessor  of  a real  story  or  a bit  of  per- 
sonal gossip  can  break  in  on  the  most  elusive,  se- 
cluded man  in  the  world. 

The  Alumni  Magazines  carry  personal  gossip  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  the  men  who  are  doing 
a majority  of  the  important  jobs.  They  register  with 
the  most  direct  kind  of  a personal  appeal  to  the  in- 
dividual subscribers.  The  reader  interest  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  interest  in  a general  magazine 
or  business  paper. 

Because  the  subscribers  to  alumni  magazines  are 
open-minded,  substantial  individuals,  average  age 
34,  the  advertising  alongside  of  alumni  newsnotes 
must  receive  extraordinary  attention. 

You  are  reading  this.  We  hope  this  will  visualize 
to  you  the  men  who  will  read  your  advertisement 
or  that  of  your  company,  if  placed  in  this  and  other 
alumni  magazines. 

The  forty- four  alumni  publications  have  a com- 
bined circulation  of  160,000  college  trained  men. 
Advertising  space  may  be  bought  individually  or 
collectively,  or  in  any  way  desired.  Two  page  sizes 
— only  two  plates  necessary^- group  advertising  rates. 

Suggest  an  inquiry  to 

Alumni  Magazines  Associated 

ROY  BARNHILL,  INC. 

(^Advertising  Representative 


NEW  YORK 
23  East  26th  Street 


CHICAGO 
230  E.  Ohio  Street 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


The  Ideal  of  the  College: 

"That  Oberlin  may  be  as  good  a college  as  can  be  made;  needing  to 
apologize  for  no  element  in  its  life  or  work;  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity;  putting  first  things  first;  maintaining  a high  standard  in 
all  parts  of  its  work,  so  that  its  degree  may  he  one  in  which  all  its  grad- 
uates may  take  pride;  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a college  of  marked 
individuality;  and  that  as  a part  of  this  individuality,  the  College  may 
continue  to  stand  for  courage,  for  convictions,  for  ideals,  for  training 
that  gives  world-vision  and  prepares  for  world-living.” 

— PRESIDENT  KING. 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Under  the  new  plan  for  ad- 
mission of  freshmen  and  advanced  standing  students,  almost  all  places  available  for 
the  admission  of  women  were  assigned  April  1st.  A few  places  are  being  saved 
for  women  of  unusually  high  scholarship  who  apply  between  April  1st  and  .Tune  30th. 

The  total  number  of  new  places  for  men  in  September,  1923,  is  as  follows:  in 
the  freshman  class,  175;  advanced  standing,  25.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
’places  for  men  were  assigned  April  1st,  but  a considerable  number  are  still  avail- 
able. Immediate  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Admission  to  the  Conservator//  of  Music.  Application  for  admission  to  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  are  now  being  received.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
places  for  first  year  students  have  been  assigned.  Students  interested  should  ap- 
ply for  entrance  blanks  to  the  Secretary  of  Hie  College. 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

8°/o  Tax  Exempt,  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 


The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1916,  with  a capital  of 
110,000.  The  company  buys  short  time  mortgage  notes  at  a discount,  and  either  holds  them 
until  maturity  or  sells  them  at  a profit.  The  company  also  makes  first  mortgage  construction 
loans,  and  collateral  loans  secured  by  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  is  secured  by  a much  greater 
amount  in  real  estate.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Ohio  State  Mortgage  Company  is  nonas- 
sessable and  is  exempt  from  State,  County  and  Municipal  taxes.  Dividends  are  exempt  from 
the  normal  Federal  Income  Tax.  Every  share  issued  was  paid  for  in  full,  none  was  given 
away,  nor  will  any  be  given  away. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  strength  of  the  company: 

Authorized  Issued 


Common  Stock  $1,000,000  .$631,300 

8%  Preferred  Stock  1,000,000  319,600 


Total  Authorized  Capital  $2,000,000  $950,900 

Assets  of  the  company  as  of  February  15,  1923  $1,140,410.53 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  common  stock  since  1916  10% 

Extra  dividends  on  common  stock  since  1916  25% 

Regular  annual  dividend  on  preferred  stock  8% 


DIRECTORS 

Robb  O.  Bartholomew 
J.  H.  Bromelmeier 
L.  T.  Goodwin 
John  E.  Grady 
Joseph  Maca 
David  P.  Maelure 
Harry  Rider 
Brennan  B.  West 
John  R.  Watson 


MANAGEMEN 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Florence  E.  Allen 
Thomas  A.  Cheney 
Dan  Dimmick 
Chas.  Ehrich 
C.  M.  Goodwin 
Fred  G.  Miller 
John  G.  Osmond 
Joseph  D.  Paterson 
C.  H.  Pratt 
Azariah  S.  Root 
Norman  E.  Shaw 
H.  F.  Vaughan 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Robb  O.  Bartholomew, 

President 

Brennan  B.  West, 

Vice-President 

John  R.  Watson, 

Secretary  and  Manager 

L.  T.  Goodwin, 

Treasurer 


The  stock  can  be  purchased  at  $100  per  share  for  cash,  or  20%  cash  and  2 /c  monthly. 
On  partial  payments  the  company  will  pay  6%  interest  on  the  amount  credited  to  the  pur- 
chaser if  made  according  to  the  terms  on  the  application.  Dividends  from  earnings  begin 
from  date  of  subscription. 


David  P.  Maelure 

541  Engineers  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


